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Prize Winning Rose Comb Black Minorca Cock 


For style and beauty this fowl can hardly be surpassed. He won first at the recent Boston and Phila- 
delphia poultry shows and was bred and raised by George H. Northup of Washington county, N Y. The 
Rose Comb Minorcas are among the most popular of the newer varieties. They possess good size, hardi- 
ness and are prolific layers of large, white eggs. : 
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As pointed eut in these columns recently, 
the exports of certain agricultural products 
have fallen off sharply the past year com- 
pared with the high-water mark. This was 
notably true of corn and cattle, and pro- 
visions. With losses in ether farm products 
the total domestic exports of four items, 
breadstuffs, provisions, cotton and mineral 
oils were only $775,625,000 in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, against $867,239,000 one 
year earlier, yet-semewhat greater than 
two and three years ago. 

The losses indicated are confined to pro- 
ducts of the farm, but in mowise refiect any 
falling-off in the exeellent hold we have in 

.fereign markets. Our exports of cotton 
somewhat exceed in bulk those of a year 
ago, but owing to lower price there was 
some loss in dollars. The falling-off in 
exports of cattle formed one of the: most 
unsatisfactory features of the year’s busi- 
ness. During 12 months ended June 30, 
1902, we sent abroad only 318,994 cattle, 
against 401,575 preceding year, and the loss 
in value was placed at upward of $8,000,000. 
This was due in large part to the very high 
prices prevailing on this side ever since last 
winter, interfering greatly with the export 
trade. We sent abroad more canned beef 
than a year ago, but less fresh and salted 
beef. Exports of bacon, fresh pork and 
lard fell off sharply, but we sent abroad 
more cured hams. The comparatively high 
price of butter has prevented very heavy 
experts, these being 15,081,000 pounds for 
the year, against 22,652,000 pounds in 1901. 
Exports of cheese were 26,800,000 pounds, 
agaimst 39,114,000 pounds a year earlier. 

In breadstuffs, the exports’ of corn were of 

eourse very smal; this being frequently 
noted in-our pages; total for the fiscal year 
onty 26,324,000 bushels, against 176,588,000 
bushels in 1901. Exports of oats were only 
a quarter those of preceding year; rye and 
barley somewhat larger. Exports of wheat 
khow a gratifying: gain for thé year, 153,- 
893,000 ‘bushels compared with 131, 498,000 in 
1901; ‘flour 17,509,000 barrels, against’ 18,534,- 
000 barrels in 1901. Total exports of wheat 
and flour, last reduced to bushels, were 232,- 
683,000 bushels’ in year ended June 30, 1902, 
total exports’in 1901 were 214,901,000 bushels. 
> Ginseng in Korea—That peninsula; trib- 
utary to Chinese and Japanese markets, is 
an important producer of ginseng, and a 
recent consular report says the crop of 1901 
has been sold to a Japanese firm for $625,000. 
It amounted to 68,000 pounds and brought 
an average price of something over $9 per 
pound. “After securing this ginseng, the 
purchaser deliberately burned 13,000 pounds, 
as the supply was in excess of the demand. 
“It. is. said that- a considerable portion of 
last year’s supply still remains unsold in 
China, and that the Korean. crop was 
enough for -nearly- three. years’. consump- 
. tion.”’ The supply is thus evidently in ex- 
eeses of the demand, and-should ‘this state 
of things continue, must eventually affect 
the market for American ginseng. 


Favors Canadian Packing—The new Ca- 
nadian law, which went into effect last sea- 
son, providimg for the proper branding of 
export apples, seems to please foreign buy- 
ers. The national. federation of fruiterers, 
an English organization of dealers, has 
recently adopted a_ resolution calling at- 
tention to ‘the uns«tisfactory way in which 
American apples are packed, and asks if 
it is not possible to adopt the same system 
as Canada, and have all the apples graded 
and stamped with a government stamp. 
By so doing, this will-largely imcrease the 
demand for best quality, and consequently 
the price of. American ‘fruit.” 


Apple Shippers to Meet—The eighth an- 
nual meeting of the national apple shippers’ 
association will be held at the’ Powers 
house, Rochester, N Y, August 6, 1902, for 
the election of officers and transaction of 
any business properly coming before the 
meeting, continuing in session through 
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Phaieday the sth, and probably. Friday ithe 
8th. A very instructive and interesting pro- 
gram will be presented. Speakers of prom- 
inence inside and outside our membership 
have promised to attend. Signed, Walter 
Snyder, President; A.*Werren Patch, Bos- 
ton, Secretary. r 


Russia Will Export Meats—Now that 
Russia has been successful in exporting 
butter to England, it is said to have been 
fully decided at a conference at Moscow to 
develop the fresh meat exporting industry. 
Large slaughter houses dt convenient ship- 
ping points and regular limes of cold ster- 
age steamers will be necessary for the car- 
rying out of this project. One of the gov- 
ernment officials has expressed the hope 
that 80,000 head of cattle, er one-tenth the 
present annual production, 26,000 tons of 
pork, besides poultry, may be exported. 


Palm Oil in Oleo—Cornered at practical- 
ly every turn, some of the olee manufac- 
turers intimate they will use palm oil here- 
after instead of cottonseed oil. The former 
is a vegetable oi] having a rich yellow color, 
which will impart its hue to the finished 
cleo. The internal revenue department has 
not yet officially passed on this latest 
move. 


Condensed Milk in its present form was 
first put on the market in 1861. Between 
1860 and 1870 four or five factories produc- 
ing an average of 5000 one-pound cans each 
per day, were in operation. This number 
had increased to 50 in 1900, with a total out- 
put of 186,921,787 pounds of condensed milk. 

Sweet Potatu Conditions are rather un- 
favorable, according to the July govern- 
ment crop’ report, but few states showing 
conditioh above the ten-year averages, and 
the majority of the more important pro- 
ducing states considerably below such av- 
erage. 

Tobacco ranked 15th among the articles 
imported in 1901. .The value of imported to- 
bacco in all ferms. was $18,770,526, com- 
pared with $19,586,703 the previeus year. 
The largest amount came from Cuba, whose 
exports to this country amounted to $12,- 
137,133, most of which was leaf tobacco. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Stupid Fowls—c. J. C., New York: These 
hens have been drinking impure water or 
have been fed with sour food. , The ‘only 
remedy is to remove the cause. Those that 
are sick will doubtless die; medicine will 
not help them. 


English Walnut—G. K., New York: You 


‘can grow English walnuts direct from the 


nuts. Ordinarily trees are more satisfac- 
tory where they are root-grafted when’ one 
year old. Im nursery practice the nuts’ are 
scattered I foot in drills, 4-feet apart,:-late 
in the-fall. The soil should.be plowed deep- 
ly before the nuts are put in. . Seedlings 
usually reach hight of a half to two feet the 
first year. Keep weeds down. 

Carnations—H. A. S., New York: We are 
of the opinion that your carnations are in- 
fested with some-insects rather than ants. 
In all probability plant lice or aphids may 
be responsible for the injury. Ants, as a 
rule, do.not injure vegetation. Frequently 
where aphids are found; ants are abundant, 
inasmuch as they feéd: on the honey. dew 
exereted by them. Ants can be destroyed 
by using a small“quantity’ of’ bisulphide: of 
carbon in their nests. There.is a possibility 
also that your plants may be injured by a 
fungous disease. Send specimens‘to state 
experiment station at Geneva, N Y, for ex- 
amination. ‘ 


Garden Pests—F. ‘L. J;, New York, ‘and 


Squash vines from’ insects they should be 
thoroughly dusted with a mixture of one- 
fourth pound paris green in 25 pounds land 
plaster. This should be put on early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon, while 
the plants are damp. A little of the ma- 
terial dusted over the surface of the ground 
near the base of the plants will often pre- 
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‘stead ‘of paris green, im either case arsenate 


‘anal |* 
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went the’. striped cucaimber beetle from de- 
positing its ‘eges. Te keep the plants free 
frém ‘fungous diseases they should be 
sprayed with bordeaux, made by dissolving 
four pounds bluestone and six pounds stone 
lime “9 50 gallons water. To this four 

is greem should be added. In- 


of lead can be substituted. On the whole, 
this latter is preferable, as it will not burn 








How to build, where to build, when 

to build, why to build— all about it im 

our latest catalogue, sent free on 

application 

THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST SILOS 

in the world, Also Ensilage Ma 

chinery. 

HARDER MFG. CO., 

Cobleskill, N. W¥. 


“STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, rfect, Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, et wide, 6 feet long. The 
i} best Reefing, © = ge Ceiling you cam use. 
im | Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 
| ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V”’ crimped. 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east ef the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


~~ PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiied by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereom 
fully in competition for many and large prizes 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
a them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and metheds con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, simce 
readérs everywhere will find that some at least of 
the ‘descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
s.- Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of* garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this’ mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the storp 
‘of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gandening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under glass, success with special- 
Sioa, <peies flowers and fruits, lessons from wimners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
. boys and girls, irrigation. sec ag 
tin rated With many charts, sketches, etc, 
canal photos, = pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth, 
Price 91, postpaid 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. Chicago, iif. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Rye as a Pasture Crop. 


NUMBER of American Agri- 
culturist readers have in- 
quired as to the value of 
rye as a pasture crop and 
just when to sow it. Some 
state that they want to use 
it for late fall pasture, oth- 
ers for winter pasture and 

still others for pasture next spring. 

The fact is, that if rye is properly treated 
it can be seeded for pasture at almost 
any time. One main thing to look out for 
is to sow it when there is enough moisture 
to germinate the grain and give it a good 
start. It is absolutely useless to sow rye 
when the ground is dry and expect anything 
from it. However, if the soil contains con- 
siderable moisture it can be seeded as early 
as the last of July and from then until 
the last of October. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that to be satisfactory as 
a pasture crop, it must never be allowed to 
joint. If this occurs, its usefulness is at an 
end. Sown early, therefore, it must be 
kept down until cold weather comes, when 
growth will be largely suspended. In the 
spring stock can be turned on as soon as 
the ground will permit. Enough animals 
must be kept on the rye field to keep it 
from jointing. If this is done and rains 
are seasonable, it will serve as pasture 
sometimes into June. The value of rye as 
a pasture crop is hardly appreciated. 

In seeding for pasture prepare the ground 
carefully as for wheat, making it compact 
and fine. When conditions are right, sow 
at the rate of two to two and one-half 
bushels per acre, always choosing the win- 
ter varieties. Use a drill, if possible, as 
results are always more satisfactory. The 
seeds are put into a greater depth and the 
young plants are thus enabled to withstand 
the. severity of the winter and of dry 
periods. 

Although late seeding will be, as a rule, 
satisfactory, it is highly desirable to seed 
sufficiently early for the plants to obtain 
considerable top growth. This growth acts 
as a mulch and enables the roots to endure 
cold weather better. Then, too, the crop 
will be ready for pasturing as soon as the 
snow disappears in spring, while late sown 
fields are not available until much later. 

In pasturing, rye it is usuaHy more sat- 
isfactory to divide the field into two or 
more sections. Then by alternating from 
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time to time, a greater amount of forage 
will be secured. Stock can be turned in 
as soon as it is large enough to be grazed. 
Sheep do well on rye and if they are fed 
some concentrated feed like corn or oil meal, 
the land will be much improved. Where 
milch cows are pastured, it seems desirable 
to have them on the rye only two or three 
hours a day and that just after they have 
been milked. 

In some instances, farmers sow rye for 
hogs exclusively. The hogs are turned in 
early and allowed to remain until the rye 
begins to head. They can then be taken 
out if thought best for a week or two, until 
the grains are pretty well formed. Then 
they can be turned back and allowed to 
eat the grain. Of course, some of the ker- 
nels will be shattered out and become cdv- 
ered with earth. This, however, is not un- 
desirable, as they will commence to grow 
when the first fall rains appear and pas- 
ture may be secured for the remainder of 
the season. Of course, this requires favor- 
able weather. 

In the northern sections of the United 
States it is customary, when sowing rye 
late in summer for fall pasture to add one 
or two pounds of rape seed per acre. This 
may be mixed with the rye or put on with 
the grass seeding attachment. The rape 
will be ready for pasturing in four or five 
weeks and usually adds a great deal of 
value to the rye, especially if intended for 
sheep. Of course, if the rape does not live 
over winter and next spring, rye will be the 
sole occupant of the field. 


Scales on the Well Regulated Farm. 


Every farm of any size should have farm 
scales. The grain farmer finds it desirable 
in selling his produce. Very frequently he 
wants to dispose of it to a neighbor. The 
method of determining amounts by meas- 
uring the bin is not satisfactory. So much 
depends upon the condition of the crop, the 
length of time it has been in the crib or 
bin. It is fairer in every way to weigh all 
grains, hay, potatoes, roots or other prod- 
uce. It is fairer for the man who has it 
to sell and for the man who has it to buy. 
In many communities, most of the produce 
is disposed of at the home market, as this 
is in every way the best. Farm scales ca- 





pable of weighing loaded wagons are not 
expensive and will pay for themselves in a 
short time. 


No. 4 


If the grain is hauled to the elevator, it 
is always best to weigh it at home and thus 
have a check on the elevator man. Grain 
dealers are usually honest, but they fre- 
quently make mistakes. The failure to re- 
cord a load of corn would go a long way 
toward paying for farm scales. This occa- 
sionally happens and doubtless has occurred 
several times in the experience of a man 
who has farmed for 25 years. 

The scales are even more important to the 
man who raises live stock. If trading its 
done among neighbors, here again the scale 
is very important, as it is almost impos- 
sible to correctly guess the weight of an 
animal. Of course, an expert can come 
pretty near it, but there is nothing accu- 
rate about it. 

The progressive feeder, however, finds his 
greatest benefit from scales in determining 
just how his animals are doing from week 
to week, and how much feed it takes to 
produce a certain amount of gain. For 
years, farmers have been in the dark as 
to the cost of producing beef, pork and 
mutton. It is a very easy matter to weigh 
a drove of hogs when they are put in the 
feed lot, and then weigh them every week 
thereafter until sold. It is well known that 
hogs, for example, gain very rapidly dur- 
ing the early part of their maturing period. 
This gain continues until they are about 
ready for market. Then the extra fat or 
flesh is put on very slowly. By weighing 
the hogs from week to week, it is easy to 
determine when profitable increase’ ceases. 
Weigh the feed, and note whether the in- 
crease in weight is equal or greater in value 
than the cost of feed. When the cost of 
feed becomes greater than the increase, it 
is time to dispose of the fat animal. This 
is also true of cattle and sheep. 

It is also usually possible to determine 
what type of animal fattens most readily 
and makes the greatest gain for the 
amount of feed consumed. This is espe- 
cially important in establishing a herd of 
beef cattle, mutton sheep or hogs. If a 
sow puts on flesh readily and is a good 
breeder, keep her to raise from, and as a 
rule her progeny will have the same char- 
acteristics. The value of this can scarce- 
ly be estimated and is not appreciated by ~ 
very many country breeders. They ought 
to. give more and more attention to this. 
It is only possible when good scales are at 
hand, so that weighing can be done expedi- 
tiously and accurately. They are best when 
placed in the barn but may be set outside. 
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FARWHOUSE PLANNED FOR LARGE FAMILY INCLUDING MANY HIRED MEN—fSee next page.] 
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Plans for Extensive Modern Farmhouse. 


ARCHITECT G. R. PYNE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


I have recently designed a farmhouse that 
may interest your readers. It will be built 
by a man who farms for profit by proxy, 
is to have accommodations for feeding 50 or 
more and sleeping rooms for ten or 12 
hands, with convenient quarters for the 
chief farmer, and the owner and family 
whenever they choose to come. It is to be 
built cheaply but substantially, and the 
following suggestions describe how it may 
be built. As the materials, requirements 
and conditions vary in different parts of 
the country the reader can choose from the 
hints given those most applicable to him. 
As the cost is largely determined by these 
essentials, no estimate is given. 

The house is to face the road at the 
east, with the entrance on the north. In 
the rear, and extending toward the north, 
are the stables, dairy and barn. There will 
be a cellar under the main portion contain- 
ing the heater. The foundation may be of 
field stone, or bricks, whichever is cheapest, 
or, if either is too expensive, well-seasoned 
hardwood posts will serve for years, and 
can be replaced later by masonry. The 
design indicates the using of some patent 
mortar for the exterior, put on slap dash or 
roughcast. Many of these mortars are very 
durable when properly applied, and it is 
not necessary to paint such surfaces. Col- 
oring matter may be mixed in if desired, 
but it will be well to consult the makers 
as to what color or ingredient will serve 
the best. 

None but the best makes of mortar should 
be used for exterior work and the manu- 
facturers’ directions closely adhered to as 
regards mixing, etc. When they are so 
“used they become hard and stone-like and 
where applied to a design contemplating 
their use, give a breadth of exterior effect 
that is not obtained with any other mate- 
rial. Ornamental! work easily applied is not 
shown because in this particular style it 
would be out of place, as a simple, well- 
proportioned, broad effect is sought rather 
than an ornamental one. Owing to the 
absence of wide outside casings, the window 
and door frames should be made somewhat 
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ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


reom may be divided with a rolling parti- 
tion. In wimter there is a possibility of the 
farmer opening a rural resort for hunters 
and the like, and he is contemplating an 
additional revenue from this source. In 
this case the rear porch would be inclosed 
with sashes as indicated by the dotted lines, 
allowing the guests to enter the large din- 
ing room direct from the main part of the 
house in the inclosure thus made. Several 
sleeping rooms can be provided in the 
attic, lighted with dormer windows. See 
previous page for general outline. 


A Cheap Homemade Fence. 


W. H. ROWLAND, CHESTERFIELD COUNTY, VA. 


I improvised this spring what was in- 


tended to be a temporary fence, but have 
decided to let it remain. 


It is made with 
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different from usual custom, but less expen- 
sive. In this manner but little wood will 
be exposed, to shrink away from the plaster, 
causing leaks and consequent disintegra- 
tion. ; 

The interior surfaces, can, of course, be 
plastered with the same material and have 
a smooth or sand finish. In this case the 
walls of the washroom and laundry and 
ceilings of the rear part are to be sheathed. 

The roof will be shingled, for the reason 
there is nothing yet made in every way as 
satisfactory as good shingle, or the best of 
slate. The interior will be finished in wood- 
work of the simplest character. It will be 
desirable to have the floors double, with 
paper between; the exterior walls boarded 
and covered with some waterproof paper 
tacked down with lath strips, put on verti- 
cally to which the outside lath will be 
nailed before the plaster is applied. Metal 
lath can be used, but are more expensive 
and while they do not decay they are liable 
to rust. 

When the mortar is applied care must be 
given to have a good clinch, i e, well 
pressed through the lath. If it is necessary, 
and one is remote from skilled labor, a 
good portion of the work on this house 
could be done by the farmer and his help. 

The floor plans show the general arrange- 
ment, and it is only necessary to explain 
that when the hands are few the dining 
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of feet toot. 


smooth wire, is easy to build, cheap, effect« 
ive, and I believe durable. The slabs are 
heart pine, and light. Such slabs cost here 
50 cents per 100. I used a twisted wire 
bought some years ago for $2 per 100 pounds. 
I estimate the cost as approximating 20 
cents per rod put up, including cedar posts, 
set 20 feet apart. 

Three wires were stretched the whole line. 
I had been tearing down some old build- 
ings and had a lot of slats 5 feet long, 
about 3 inches wide and a scant half inch 
thick. I wove these in with the wire and 
also dug a shallow trench to keep the lower 
ends of the slats in place. I did not use a 
wire stretcher, but drew the wire pretty 
tight and the weaving process took up the 
slack. The fence as finished looks neat, 
and stops chickens, turkeys, dogs and 
larger stock. 








Harvesting the Buckwheat Crop. 


The most common method where small 
quantities are raised is to wait until the 
seed is well matured, that is past the dough 
stage, then cut and put into small shocks, ’ 
allowing to remain until thoroughly dried 
out. In some sections the binder is used 
for harvesting buckwheat, but the branch- 
ing habit of the plant makes the use of 
the binder impracticable where only small 
areas are grown. The modern binder will 
cut and bind buckwheat fairly well, but as 
the stems are succulent, containing a large 
amount of moisture, it does not dry out 
well when placed in bundles. 

The crop can be stacked and threshed as 
other small grains. The ordinary wheat 
thresher will do the work very well pro- 
vided the screens are properly adjusted. 
A set quite different from those used when 
threshing wheat or oats is required. Where 
only half an acre or so is sown for bees 
and it is not practicable to use the thresh- 
ing machine, the crop can be tramped out 
on a barn floor with horses. When thor- 
oughly dry the seed comes out readily, and 
after the straw is removed, can be run 
through a fanning mill and thoroughly 
cleaned. It makes excellent chicken feed if 
not wanted for flour. A few bushels taken 
to the local miller or exchanged will sup- 
ply a family with buckwheat cakes for the 
entire winter. 
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LUMBER AT SACRIFICE PRICES 


We purchased the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, New York, and have for sale 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber in first class condition, practically as good as new, consisting of all sizes joists, timbers, dressed and matched 
Also thousands of glazed sash, 2,000 doors and building material of every kind and character. 





boards, flooring, etc., etc. 








SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 


We will make you prices, delivered free of all freight charges to your shipping point. 
We are shipping hundreds of carloads, and it is only a question of a short time before all of this stock 


lumber is sold. 
will be exhausted. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Exposition, Dept. 


Send us your estimate today. 


Address your letter to 





25, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Cowpea Hay as a Feed. 


PROF J. F. DUGGAR, ALABAMA EXPER STATION. 





In feeding value well-cured cowpea hay is 
similar and about equal to alfalfa and red 
clover hay. Curing of cowpea hay requires 
especial care to avoid the dropping of the 
leaves which occurs if the vines are over- 
ripe when cut, or if in curing they are too 


long exposed to sunshine. We often cut 
just after the dew is off, turn the vines 
several hours before sunset and put in 


windrows or cocks toward the middle of the 
next day. Hay caps are very useful in 
curing pea vines if the weather becomes 
unfavorable. The mixture of crab grass 
with pea vines aids in retaining the leaves, 
We have satisfactorily used German millet 
for the same purpose with the early varie- 
ties of cowpeas, sowing one bushel of the 
latter and one peck of the millet per acre. 

As emphasizing the importance of retain- 
ing the leaves by curing pea vines partly 
in cocks we give the following facts 
brought out in tests made at the Alabama 
experiment station with six varieties: The 
leaves averaged 30% of the weight of the 
thoroughly dry hay. The leaves contained 
22% protein, against 9 and 12% in the coarse 
and fine stems respectively; and 7.5% fat, 
or about four times the percentage found in 
the ‘stems. [In starchy material the leaves 
and stems were on a practical equality, 
containing 31 to 33% nitrogen—free extract. 
Cowpea hay resembles wheat bran in com- 
position and tm part can be substituted 
for it. 





Growing and Marketing Celery. 


Ww. W. BALDWIN, MICHIGAN, 





As soon as plants are large enough and 


are well started, we go through them 
at least once each week with 2 
one-horse cuitivator. When celery is 12 


to 14 inches high, we put up 10-inch pine 
boards, one board on each side, drive stake 
at each end to hold board in place. In 
about a week we close the boards up fairly 
tight by means of wires. In about one 
week more the celery will be ready for mar- 
ket. We commence shipping in late June. 

This method of bleaching is employed 
until September 1, after which we bank 
celery with dirt on account of frosts which 
would ruin it if in boards. The dirt keeps 
‘the frost out of everything but the tops and 
will draw it out of them in a few hours. We 
continue to bleach in this way as long as 
season will permit. Generally from Novem- 
ber 1 to 15 we put celery in trenches to keep 
it for winter use. That wanted for Thanks- 
giving trade we partly bleach before put- 
ting into the trench, but that for later trade 
we only start to bleach and for January 
shipments we simply allow it to start, some- 
times not bleaching it at all. We put into 
trenches 8 to 12 inches wide and often as 
long as the piece of land upon which crop 
was grown. After celery has been in 





trenches a few days it will often get soft 
and anyone not used to it would think it 
was spoiled. In about two weeks it will start 
to grow and bleach and will then get hard 
and crisp. 

We have to watch the weather and try 
to keep trenches just about the tempera- 
ture as celery will rot if it is too warm and 
of course if not protection enough it will 
freeze. We make bank of trenches light at 
first, and as it grows colder add to it. The 
top we cover and uncover with straw, dirt 
or snow as occasion demands. 


Loose Packing of Sifage Undesirable. 





A number of experiments were made at 
the Wisconsin station by Prof F. H. King 
to determine the effect of loose packing of 
Silage in the ordinary silo. He concluded 
that during. the early stages of the ensil- 
ing process carbon dioxide is given off in 
large volumes. Hydrogen is given off from 
normal clover silage in both the early and 
later stages. It is probably a constituent 
of the gases from normal corn silage, but 
is produced only in small quantities. Ni- 
trogen other than that contained in the air 
confined in the silo is probably also a com- 
ponent of the gases which are found in 
normal silage at all times. 

The more loosely silage is packed in the 
silo and the larger the volume of entangled 
air, the greater will be the unavoidable 
losses. The more open and porous the silo 
walls, the larger will be the volume of air 
drawn into the silage. The large losses 
near the upper surface of the silage, and 
especially at the sides, are measurably in- 
creased by what may be designated as 
silage breathing. The loss from this source 
could certainly be reduced by providing a 
metal covering under the roof, which, when 
the silo is filled and the door is closed, 
would leave the silo nearly air tight. In 
any event, the tighter the silo the smaller 
the loss. 

Shocking Grain—Try setting up two 
sheaves together, until one dozen are set. 
Then set up four on each side; use four 
for hoods. Draw the band of the hooders 
close to the butt of the sheaf. Take the 
sheaf in your hands, but upward, draw 
from center to outside and lay one on top 
of each section of your shock. This way of 
shocking grain will prevent it from bleach- 
ing in the field. By putting it up thus you 
will have just 24 sheaves in a shock. Set it 
up firmly, drawing the heads well together. 
{Henry Allison, New York. 





In Breeding Mules too much stress can- 
not be laid on the proper selection of the 
mare. The jack is a stubborn, contrary 
animal and if a mare of the same disposi- 
tion is bred the mule is apt to be a bad 
one. If the jack is a light, trim built road 
animal, breed good driving mares to him, 
but if he is a large, stocky, heavy fellow, 
then choose the best draft mares. 
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Sheep in Summer Time. 


JACOB NOTTINGHAM, NEW YORK, 


Bwes and lambs should not be turned to 
pasture until grass is well started. In this 
section of the United States, the latter 
part of May is about the right time. Sheep 
eat their fill of grass early in the morning, 
and when the sun is high and warm 
they lie down in the shade until 
teward evening. For this reason it is very 
necessary that shade of some kind be pro- 
vided. A clump of woods answers nicely, 
but where this is not available, a stable 
or an open shed can be put up very cheap- 
ly. If lumber is not available, set crotches 
in the ground, lay poles across them and 
cover with pine boughs or branches of 
other trees. If this shelter is made very 
dark, the gadfly will not trouble the sheep 
while they are resting. 

Lambs well started and treated as above 
during early summer will be ready for the 
butcher by the latter part of July or first 
of August. If not sold by that time, they 
should be taken from the ewes not later 
than September 1 and turned into a field 
of rape or spurry. This will make them 
grow and fatten much faster than if they 
remain with the ewes. The rape should be 
seeded in June. The spurry should be sown 
in. July and will grow on the very poorest 
land on the farm. After it is once up, 
drouth will not hurt it. 

In raising sheep, care should be taken 
to select a vigorous ram, with great vi- 
tality, and not over four years old. One 
hundred and fifty lambs from 100 ewes is 
a fair increase. In no case should a farm- 
er lose more than five lambs out of every 
100. I always castrate male lambs when 
one or two weeks old. I have tried feed- 
ing roots to ewes in early spring, but have 
had indifferent success. I always sow Rus- 
sian vetch for winter and spring pasture 
and find it exceedingly satisfactory. Ewes 
should be clipped about June 20 and the 
lambs dipped within two weeks after shear- 
ing. I do not find it necessary to dip the 
ewes, as the ticks will leave them and go 
to the lambs within ten days after shear- 
ing. Lambs should weigh 75 pounds on an 
average by the middle of August. 


Selection of the Dairy Cow. 


There are three phases to be considered 
in this choosing a cow, said Prof F. 8. 
Cooley at a recent institute at the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college. First, I would 
select the cow as an individual without ref- 
erence to antecedents and records. The 
most important indication of a good cow 
is her udder. No cow can make much milk 
without a capacious udder. This is not 
measured so much by its vertical diameter 
as by its length as measured by the at- 
tachment to the body. It should extend 
well forward and far back or upward 
between the legs and should be wide at the 
game time. but not necessarily pendulous. 
The next point to be considered is the bar- 
rel. The cow must have a big body, which 
is her workshop or laboratory. 

Those features that indicate a good breed- 
er or mother should come next. She should 
be wide through the hips and large and 
roomy in the hind quarters. The fourth 
point to be considered is the fore quarters 
and here she should be rather thin and 
sharp, of spare flesh, loosely put together 
with chine a little sharp. The neck should 
be sharp and rather loosely put on the 
shoulders and the head long. Lastly should 
come the superficial points such as good 
milk veins, escutcheon, fine hair and loose 
skin. The udder, barrel, pelvic region, fore 
quarters and superficial points should’ be 
considered in this order, but most buyers 
begin with the last and seldom get as far 
as the udder. 

The second phase of the selection has to 
do with the pedigree. A pedigree of the 
right sort should be a record of ancestary 
that includes animals of superior merit 
close up. The mother of the cow should be 
@ superior animal and of the type which 


you Wish to perpetate. “The mother of the 
eow's site should be the same. If they are 
mediocre, you have a poor pedigree to start 
with: The farther back you can go with 
good animals, the better the pedigree. The 
next point is uniformity and similarity of 
animals on both sides. 

In the selection of a herd, the third phase 
is to choose a few each year from among 
those cows you have and weed them out, 
selecting a few from outside superior to 
those you propose to let go. To make selec- 
tions in your own herd, it is necessary to 
keep a daily record and to make frequent 
tests of the milk. Dispose of those not 
making a satisfactory profit. At the Con- 
necticut experiment station it costs about 
$42 a year to keep a cow, here about $60. 
In order to pay for this feed, a cow must 
be capable of making 300 pounds butter 
per year. The average of the herd ought to 
be 350 pounds, and 400 pounds is possible 
with care and selection. Too many farmers 
don’t know which cows are making a profit 
and which a loss. 


Raising Calves by Hand. 


At the county council school at Newton 
Rigo, England, the calf is taken away 
from the cow as soon as born, rubbed dry 
with straw, well bedded and covered with 
more straw and in half an hour fed a pint 
of the mother’s warm milk. For the first 
and second week it is fed three times a 
day with its mother’s warm milk, 1% pints 
at a time, increasing to two quarts the 
fourth day. The third week one-half sepa- 
rator skimmilk is substituted and a half 
pint linseed soup added to each quart 
skimmed. A little hay is added the next 
week. The quantity of milk at each feed 
is increased to 2% quarts skimmilk the 
fifth week and hay is also increased grad- 
ually. 

Omit the linseed soup the ninth week and 
after the noon feed give a handful of lin- 
seed meal and a little pulped swedes or 
turnips (grass in summer) and hay as 
before. The noon meal is omitted the 12th 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


week and three-fourths pound linseed mea} 
and crushed oats and two quarts pulped 
swedes substituted, but the morning and 
evening feed of skimmilk is continued. The 
milk may be discountinued the fifth month 
but if one has plenty give one or two feeds 
a day until the eighth or ninth month. To 
prepare the linseed soup put one quart 
flaxseed in four gallons water to soak over 
night. Boil and stir the next day for one- 
half hour and just before finishing add one- 
half pound flour, mixed up with ‘cold water, 
to counteract the laxative tendency of the 
flaxseed. 


How to Begin Dairying—In many )locali- 
ties dairying would be profitable, but farm- 
ers are not used to this kind of work and 
take to it slowly. The first thing to over- 
come is the dislike for the work. This is 
a difficult problem, as few men are really 
fond of milking. If this can be overcome 
by keeping good cows which make the bus- 
iness profitable, the next serious problem 
is that of good roads. Poor roads are a 
great detriment where milk has to be 
hauled to the creamery. Mr Gilkerson of 
northern Illinois, formerly a dairyman in 
the Elgin district, believes that large. 
roomy cows should be selected, possibly 
Shorthorns or Holsteins. He believes that 
@ general purpose animal, that is, one pro- 
ducing large quantities of milk and also 
fairly good for beef, is the best. He ad- 
mits that raising one’s own cows is the 
best method, but, under present conditions, 
he thinks it more profitable for farmers 
to buy their cows from outside sources, 
selecting rangy animals with milk char- 
acteristics. Get up a co-operative cream- 
ery association as soon as possible. Re- 
model barns so that winter dairying can 
be carried on, as this is by far the most 
profitable. 


Pigs when thrifty and receiving corn 
alone, make gains of from eight to 16.5 
pounds for every bushel of corn fed. This 
is the result of extended trials at the 
Illinois experiment station. 








AN OHIO SOUTHDOWN EWE LAMB 


The ewe lamb shown in the illustration is a Southdown belonging to BE. Campbell 
& Son of Ohio. For many years Southdown mutton has been the standard to which 
all other breeders of mutton sheep have striven to attain. The sheep are adapted to 
rolling, hilly land, but are raised in almost any part of the United States. They are 
chiefly noted for their value as feedérs.. They are easily kept, fatten quickly, mature 
early and can be put on the. market at an exceedingly early age. They are very quiet 
sheep, with a finer fleece than any of the other British breeds now in this country. 
They shear from five to seven pounds of unwashed wool. The mutton is exceedingly 
tender, juicy, fine graitied; with good flavor, and the fat sheep dresses a large pro- 


portion of mutton... 








Keep Some Peafowlis. 





beatitiful domestic bird of ‘the 
‘poultry yard is the peafowl, which is ‘not 
commonly found on the farm. ‘They are 
very hardy. and long lived, although the 
young are as tender and delicate as tur- 
keys. ‘They have a. loud, shrill call and 
are useful as a protection against hawks, 
burglars and poultry thieves, for they make 
a great noise when disturbed at night. 
They have great capacity to shift for them- 
selves and are extensive foragers, roaming 
over considerable territory in search of 
food. In fact, their roaming propensity is 
the one great drawback to Keeping them, 
as they are -.worse than turkeys in this 
respect. 

They do not care for shelter except in 
the severest weather, but prefer to roost 
out of doors in the trees or on the ridge- 
pole of a building. The peahen lays a 
clutch of eggs and then wants to sit, but 
if these are taken away she will lay 
another lot. The eggs, which require... 28 
days to hatch may be set under hens,, The 
young birds need about the same care and 
feed as turkeys. 

Full feather in the cocks is not attained 
until they are three years old, and then 
the rainbow is not more gorgeous. During 
the breeding season they delight to strut 
and spread the tail, which has a diameter 
of nearly or quite 8 feet. White peafowls 
are quite rare, but are very beautiful, as 
the picture of a pair of the young birds 
shows. They delicious eating, although 
seldom used for this purpose. 
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Humane Way of Treating Sitting He's. 





















































S$: HY RENO, CALIFORNIA, 

The plan [I outline is for a flock of about 
100 hens: Build as per ‘diagram 3 feet wide, 
12 feet long, 3 feet high in front and 2 feet 
high in rear. Then divide into five spaces, 
2 feet 5 inches each, made of wire mesh. 
= . — — — 
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COOP FOR SITTING HENS. 
Keep in each apartment a perch 8 inches 
high from floor and 30 inches long, with 


légs so inclined that there will be no danger 
of: its getting overturned, also a box with 
compartments for ground bone, and _ for 
wheat and corn. This should be hung con- 
veniently on the wall, near the door, so 
that it will be kept free from dirt and filth. 
Place in one corner, fastened by a wire, a 
can of water. 

In each apartment five hens may be kept 
with comfort. Number the doors 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5. Commence using by putting hens in 
space No 1 one night, the next night in No 
‘2, ete. Four days are sufficient to break a: 
hen from her: desire to sit. Build facing 
the south and 15 inches from the ground. 
The material required is. eight pieces 2x3x 
12 feet for frame and perches, one 3x4x10 
feet for standards, one 1x2x10 feet for doors, 
one 1x3x16 feet for legs for perches, 140 
1 foot inch boards for floor, roof, sides and 
ends, 40 square feet 1%-inch galvanized 
netting. Cut roof boards 4 feet long, floor 
boards 3 feet, boards for front 3 feet, for 
rear 2 feet and ends to suit. The plan is 
simple and can easily be followed... I would 
cecommend that a whitewash with dissolved 
bluestone added in the proportion of one 
eunce bluestone to each gallon water, be 
used freely in all joints. 





A Good Cross- bred Fowl! ‘for the produc- 
tion of eggs, as well as market poultry, is 
obtained by crossing White Leghorn cocks 
and Light Brahma hens. I. K. Felch, the 
well-known Massachusetts Light Brahma 
breeder: and. poultry: judge,: who ‘has: tried 


it, says that the resulting progeny is nearly 


iy gt ed tet 








OF WHITE 


A PAIR PEAFOWLS. 
as large as the Brahma in size, almost as 
prolific in eggs as the White Leghorn, while 
the majority of eggs are laid during the fall 
and winter months. Most of the fowls will 
come pure white in color and will lay dark- 
colored eggs... He does not advocate more 
than the first ,.cross. and that where 
farmers do not,care to breed pure stock 
that no better fowls can be. obtained than 
this cross. One must necessarily keep a 
pen of pure Brahma hens in. order to get 
the eggs. 


says 


Economical. Poultry Fattening—While 
the Maine experiment station has got as 
satisfactory results from feeding poultry. in 
small houses and yards, the Ontario agri- 
cultural college has done decidedly better 
when the fowls were confined in small 
coops.- Those fed in loose pens, with 5 
square feet space to each bird, gained il 
pounds per crate of 12. birds at a cost of 7.44 
cents per pound, and sold at 9 cents per 
pound. Those fed-in coops gained in the 


same time. 15 pounds at a cost.of 6.21 cents 
per pound and sold at. 10 cents per pound. 
Those kept in crates ane fed with a cram- 
ming machine. gained 21%-pounds at-a cost 
of 4.88 cents per pound aa sold at 11 cents 


per pound Equal parts milk and grain 
were used. 

Shade Without Trees—There are no trees 
in my back yard nor will any grow without 
irrigation. To provide shade, I built two 
very low sheds, each 6x4 feet, 1 foot high 
at one end and 1% feet at the other. The 
lower end faced the north and was boarded 
up. These can be easily moved and the 
biddies seem to appreciate them. I also 
sprinkled the runs at noon with a garden 
hose, to alleviate the heat, and the fowls 
seemed to feel very grateful.—[G. W. V. 
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Two New Poultry Books 


The New Book of Poultry 


This superb volume is the most elaborate and com- 
ee treatise of the entire poultry industry at the 
eginning of the 20th century. In successive chap- 
ters it describes and illustrates ver 
Houses and Runs, The Science of Feeding Poultry, 
Practical Management and Feeding of Fowls, The 
meg ane Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, 
Care of Chickens. Poultry for the Table, Po: 
try Farming, National and Commercial, Exhibitin 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or Line Breeding, 
Practical Breeding and Rearing of Prize Poultry, 
Exhibiting and Shows, Judging, Trimming, bee 8 
cal Terms. To each of the principal breeds an enti 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and lifelike 
colored pictures. Vermin, pe! diseases and 
vices receive due attention. The volume is artistic- 
ally gotten up, qonnsonsty bound, and in every 
respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. Tlus- 
trated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, 88.00. 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the constantly 
increasing demand for information about the con- 
struction of inexpensive poultry houses, the author 
has compiled this book. In its pages he discusses 
poultry. buildings of all grades, styles. and c 
and their proper location, coops, additions and 8 
cial structures, all practical in design and reasona le 
in. cost.. Some of them are extremely low in cos 
and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends 
second- hand building material. Whenever desira- - 
ble the list of materiais.is given showing what to. 
Over 100 illustrations, 5x7 inches, 





aes 


get and its cost. 
125, pages, cloth. 
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A Good Hay Crop in Sight. 


Barly in the season theré was every ‘indi- 
éation that the hay crop this’ year Would 


be small and on May 1 American Agricul- — 
turist’s report’ reflected this ‘opinion on’ 


the part of our correspondents. The long 
@routh last summer, only partially broken 
in the fall was followed by a winter with 
less than the usual snowfall. When the 
period of spring growth opened it found 
the soil with a marked shortage of mois- 
ture and the grass with a diminished vital- 
ity. April was comparatively dry and cool 
and on May 1 it was the consensus of 
opinion that the crop at best must be 
smaller than last year and therefore a very 
short one. 

During May, however, weather conditions 
were very favorable; plenty of moisture 
and temperatures high enough to stimulate 
growth and on June i, based upon our 
correspondents, local observations we re- 
ported enough improvement to justify an 
expectation of a yield that. “will. not fall 
far short of a normal crop,.”. The month 
of June proved_an ideal one .for all grass 
and so rapidly has the crop developed that 
our present returns indicate a hay crop 
larger than in any recent.year in the cen- 
tal and western states. In the middle and 
eastern sections meadows have developed 
rapidly past few weeks. In New York fields 
rather weedy, and quality not the best. 
In New England outlook better than earlier 
seemed possible. ‘ 

The growth is-now strong and luxuriant 
in the west and if weather conditions per- 
mit of harvest operations under favorable 
circumstances the western hay crop wil! be 
decidedly the best for some years. 

Our returns indicate a hay acreage about 
1% larger than last: year, but the increment 
is. not evenly distributed. In the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys the acreage is a trifle 
short of last year, due mainly to the drouth 
injury of last summer and consequent 
plowing up of injuréd meadows. - Illinois 
presents an exception with’a small increase. 
In the southwest and in the Missouri valley 
the acreage is increased. Kid 

The following statement shows the rela- 
tive acreage and the condition of the hay 
crop as reported on July 1, the condition 
figures at this date last year being also 
presented for purpose of comparison: 

HAY ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 

Acreage, ———Condition——_, 
1902 July, 1902 July,190] 
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Pennsylvania ........103 .. ‘ 
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Fair Prospect for Tree Fruits. 


There has been some decline in the pros- 
pect for an apple crop since June 1. During 
June there was an excess of rain and a 
marked absence of the normal amount of 
sunshine. Under such conditions much fruit 
has fallen from the trees and the crop has 
not properly developed. At no time this 
season has there been promise of a full 
crop in any of the important western states, 
except in Michigan, but there still remains 
enough - fruit on the trees to furnish a 


* geasonable supply of commercial appics ' 


should the remainder of the season prove 
favorable: In the older middie and eastern 
‘states apples have made fair growth, but 
erop will. prové uneven, and not. a bumper 
yield. Considerable complaint of apples 


drépping badly ‘in New ‘York and Massa-. 


chusetts. In Maine growers look for a 
generally good crep. In the Ohio valley 
states crop is small, the quality not up 
to the usual standard, and fruit irregularly 
distributed. In a few localities there is a 
geod crop; in others none at all, but gen- 
erally in these states all orchards are bear- 
ing some fruit. In Michigan the crop prom- 
ises more than an average yield, and while 
cool weather and an excess of rain has 
retarded development quality promises to 
be fair. 


A 


The Uncertain Oats Promise. 


The July 1 condition of oats, as reported by 
American Agriculturist county correspond- 
ents, is 92.3, against $2 on June 1 and 82.1 
a year ago. The returns upon which this 
figure of condition is based were made dur- 
ing the closing days of June, and it is prob- 
able that the full extent of the unfavorable 
weather conditions then prevailing is not 
fully measured in these figures. Hints of 
damage were noted in these columns last 
week. June as a whole was quite generally 
favorable for oats, cool with an abundance 
of moisture, but a succession of heavy 
storms during the closing days, covering a 
wide territory, caused a great deal of lodg- 
ing at the time when the heads were filling. 
It is quite generally reported that the 
straw was strong enough to ‘“come up” 
again, but there is always some injury to 
quality and some loss of quantity follow- 
ing such a condition. With this in view it 
is quite safe to expect that the test of 
threshing will show more damage to the 
crops than now seems apparent. ; 

Weather conditions for the final ripening 
of the oats crop have been unfavorable, too 
much rain and a marked deficiency of 
sunshine. The same conditions have inter- 
fered with harvesting, while in the south- 
ern belt where the grain was cut quality 
has suffered in the shock. The sudden 
change to extreme heat during the first 
week in July cannot be regarded as favor- 
able, as it is likely to be followed by the 
appearance of rust and possibly blight. 
Assuming, however, that the crop should 
be harvested with a condition as high as 
that now reported, it would warrant’a crop 
expectation of fully 875,000,000 bushels 
against the yiel dof 700,000,000 bushels last 
year, this figure of crop possibilities being 
‘subject to revision when American Agri- 
culturist’s final, complete report is.made. 


Large Potato Acreage, Growth Rapid. 


Carefully compiled local reports from 
American Agriculturist’s county corres- 
pondents show materia] increase in potato 
acreage. ‘This increase is noted in every 
section of the country, and is quite as 
marked in the districts that grow the crop 
for local use as in the strictly. commercial 
area. The high prices that have ruled dur- 
ing the’ past season,’ following the partial 
crop failure of last year, has resulted in 
an increased acreage for family use as well 
as for.a market crop. Ordinarily a period 
of ‘high prices is followed by a sudden and 
violent enlargement of the crop acreage in 
the states that produce the commercial.sup- 
ply, but this year there is no such tendency 
to “rush into” potatoes. On the other hand 
districts that grow the crop only for home 
use show a largely increased acreage, so 
that the aggregate: acreage is materially 
larger. 

American Agriculturist’s estimate of the 
potato acreage in 1899 was 2,976,000 acres. 
The census returns for the same year, made 
public this spring, showed an area of 
2,938,952 acres, an agreement which is a 
remarkable tribute to the accuracy of: our 
correspondents: “This year the acreage is 
estimated ‘at 3,113,000 acres; an iticrease of 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


nearly 4%. Every state in which the crop 
is an appreciable factor. has'a part in this 
increase, 

More than the usual proportion of the 
acreage was. planted late. .The generally 


excessive rainfall has. been favorable for 
.ecvop growth and as a.result vines are grow- 


ing rank. Opportunity for cultivation has 
been limited and fields are rather weedy. 
The general average of condition of thecrop 
is reported at 93.5, afigure about the normal 
for this date. The condition is uniformly 
high, except in Texas, where it was serious- 
ly injured by the spring and early summer 
drouth, and in the Dakotas, where frost the 
last week of June cut vines down seriously. 
Last year at this date the condition of the 
crop was reported at 89.5. Potato bugs and 
other insect enemies of the crop are but 
sparingly mentioned. Further details next 
week. The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and condition of the 
potato crop by states. 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION BY STATES. 
Cond, Cond, 
Acres July 1 Acres July 
180 ,000 é 175,000 31 
398,000 §£ cesecee “SO N00 - Wl 
228,000 9% < 91,000 103 
24,000 5 | Yeb $5,000 98 
27,000 Yi 22,000° 8&6 
30,000 5 5 35 ,000 80 
31,000 | Cs 45.000. 92 
40,000 re 33,000 95 
179,600 | Jash ...: 27,800 98 
330,000 88 | Oki: 9,000 99 
94,000 96 | Other .... 38,000 % 
150,000 94 - 
252,000 9% | Total ..3,113,000 $93.5 
Minn ..... 145,900 97 | 
The Enormous Flax Acreage—Special 
reports from our county’ correspond- 
ents show that the preliminary esti- 
mate of flax acreage as presented a. month 
ago was too conservative. The acreage, as 
returned by local: observers of American Ag- 
riculturist, after the season for planting is 
over, shows an increase over last year of 
16% and makes the total acreage devoted to 
the .crop this.year 3,539,000 acres. With the 
single exception of Iowa and Missouri, 
where the acreage is a.trifle smaller than 
last ,year, every flax state shows an in- 
crease. The bulk of the increase, however, 
is in the northwest, and the large part of 
it is centered in the Red river valley coun- 
try of North Dakota. The increase for this 
state is estimated at 30%. The _ seed- 
ing of flax in the northwest contin- 
ued until after the middle of June, s0 
that the crop is now in all stages of growth. 
Our returns, however, indicate that the con- 
Gition is in every way satisfactory and ‘if 
maintained until harvest, will result'‘in a 
large yield. The condition July 1 was re- 
ported at 93.3, which was only tw6 points 
lower than was reported in June. 








Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located? 

He knows that: his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will perma- 
nently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return, Try Hood's. 
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Drying Apples Rapidly. 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, KANSAS, 





I know of no more practical method of 
drying or evaporating apples than - that 
used in the orchards of Fred Wellhouse, 
the apple king of Kansas. The driers are 
made of cheap material and are not beyond 
the reach of many of the apple growers 
with orchards of only medium size. Any 
handy man can build and run one. 

Put up a box building 18 by 18 feet on 
the ground, and about 14 feet to the eaves, 
although 12 feet will do. Any kind of a 
roof will answer. Along the ridge or comb 
of the roof an opening a foot wide is left. 
This should be covered with a raised roof, 
leaving the sides open or slatted for the 
vapor to pass through and out. Up through 
the center of the building should pass a 
smoke flue of brick or tile. On each of 
the four .sides openings one foot square 
should be cut, two on each side, and each 
should have some kind of a tight shutter 
to regulate the air supply. These openings 
are near the ground to allow fresh air to 
enter. The floor may be just earth, or 
brick, or cement, or cinders. 

A heater -of some kind should be placed 
on this lower ground floor and a flue for 
smoke and heat may he carried around 
from 4 to 6 feet above the ground, if desired, 
before entering the chimney. The old style 
greenhouse flue with furnace door and ash 
door outside the building and a brick or tile 
flue running around inside, gradually ris- 
ing to the chimney, would be excellent. 

Now, 8 feet above the ground is the 
drying floor. This is made of lumber. The 
floor timbers are boards 1 by 12 inches set 
up edgewise 8 inches apart; across them 
the floor is laid. This floor is of 2-inch stuff 
sawed endwise into strips; each strip’ when 
finished is 2 inches wide on top and only 
1% inches wide below.: In laying them 
down, they are put 3-16 of an inch apart 
on top. This arrangement keeps the’ floor 
from getting gummed up, or the cracks 
filling with debris. As the cracks are wid- 
est below, all fine stuff falls through. 
Above all heaters, stoves, flues or horizon- 
tal heating pipes should be hung tin or 
sheet iron plates to keep dust from falling 
on any hot surface, as it burns and smokes; 
thus flavoring the fruit to its detriment. 
If these metals shields are bent like a 
house roof, they will shed the dust off onto 
the ground. A door to enter each floor com- 
pletes our dryhouse. 

The upper door, to the drying floor, is 
entered from*a balcony, built outside, with 
stairs to the ground. With this drier is 
used a bleacher. A bbdx or chute 2 feet 
square and 10 feet long is made. This 
chute is set up on end outside so that 
the lower end is on the ground and the 
upper end reaches about 2 or 3 feet above 
the floor of the balcony, and is wholly 
outside of the building. A short door is 
made in one side at the bottom. Boxes 
about 2 feet square and 6 inches deep with 
slatted bottoms are made to fit inside of 
the chute. Any kind of an elevator (made 
perhaps, of a couple of old ratchet wheels 
and a chain from an old pump or any other 
device your ingenuity suggests) that will 
allow these trays to be slipped into the 
chute near the ground and then raised 6 
or 8 inches for another to be put in will 
do. An iron pot with coals of fire on which 
is sprinkled sulphur is sunk’ into the ground 
in the center of the chute. This bleaches 
the fruit and as the trays rise to the top, 
an upper man on the balcony takes each 
succeeding tray off, and after slicing steps 
in on to the drying floor and empties the 
fruit, sending his tray back for more. 

Culls that can be pared are usually used 
for drying, but any apple that can be pared 
will do. It is not necessary to name any 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s ‘fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


HORTICULTURE 


special parer, as they are constantly being 
improved or invented. The fruit is pared 
near by. One woman with a good machine 
ana two assistants to fetch and carry, can 
pare 70 bushels in a day. They are carried 
in trays from the parer te the trimmer. 
It will take from two to four girls to trim, 
removing with a knife all outer blemishes. 
Then they are cored, and go into the 
bleacher before slicing; which latter oper- 
ation is performed by a machine at the 
top of the bleaching chute. 

The prepared fruit is spread about 6 
inches deep on the drying floor. The tem- 
perature is kept at about 180 degrees and 
this fruit dries in 24 hours. Much of it 
is then very brittle, so the fires are allowed 
to cool and the fruit is shoveled into a 
heap and allowed to sweat, which makes 
all pliable, when it can be at once packed 
and pressed into barrels or boxes for ship- 
ment or storage. 

The above described dryer will dry 100 
bushels every 24 hours. Mr Wellhouse has 
six of them in one orchard and by filling 
in succession the work goes rapidly and 
merrily on. Of late years Mr Wellhouse 
has sold all culls, giving free use of the 
driers to the purchaser, which is an induce- 
ment to pay more for the culls. 





Timely Notes for Peach Growers. 





A few years ago the peach interests 
around Southern Pines were growing rap- 
idly, but the San Jose scale was introduced 
there and got into all the orchards. One 
orchard of 350 acres was all grubbed up six 
years ago and burned, but another 100- 
acre orchard was started near it about that 
time. Although the scale had gotten into it 
we were beginning to learn how to fight 
it, are still fighting, and having good suc- 
cess in the orchard of 100 acres. Ever since 
it has been in bearing, now for three years, 
we have,had good crops, and this year the 
younger trees are in bearing. We will al- 
most double what we had last year. The 
plan we adopted to keep down the scale 
was to spray the orchard with about 20% 
kerosene and water. We spray it three 
times during the season; first in August 
after we get the crop off, as nearly all our 
fruit is gone by July 10; then again as 
soon as the leaves are off; and a third 
time in February or March, before the buds 
swell. We kill a tree now and then, but 
by this plan we feel that we have kept 
the scale down, and the spraying does not 
seem to hurt the fruit buds. The cost of 
the 100 acres, of say 20,000 trees, for three 
sprayings, is about $650: This is the only 
way we could save from $7000 to $15,000 
worth of fruit on the 100 acres each year. 
{J. Van Lindley, Moore County, N C. 

I have been interested in the peach for 
30 years or more. I assisted in planting the 
famous Alden orchard of 100,000 trees. I 
find that the peach is a surer crop here 
than at Alden, 200 miles south of us. Have 
never seen yellows in Kansas. Have pur- 
chased thousands of trees from the infected 
districts of Delaware, New York, Maryland 
and Virginia. I believe the disease one of 
location and not of heredity. The failure 
of our peaches was due to the unripening 
of the wood last fall. On new peaches, 
there are a multitude of them, I have 50 
Salway, all good, but none better than the 
parent. Of the 50, nine are clings, some of 
which are very fine and 11 to 12 inches in 
circumference. Why reproduce a seedling 
under a new name, thereby extending a too 
long list of varieties, if no better than the 
parent? I have only one that I am propa- 
gating. It is a high-colored, good peach, 
ripening just as the Elberta goes out. I 
believe it will be of value.—[Frank Holsin- 
ger, Wyandotte County, Kan. 

New Remedy for Currant Worms—I 
live near a white pine grove, and in the 
spring just as the currants and gooseber- 
ries are coming into bloom, the time when 
the worms might be expected, [ gather the 
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small twigs of the pine and put them in 
among the bushes, and cover the ground 
with them, too, which makes a good mulch. 
I am never troubled with the currant pest 
or know there is such a thing. Last sea- 
son I tried the pine poughs on my cu- 
cumber and squash vines, and,. with the 
exception of two hills, was completely suc- 
cessful, and believe it would have been with 
them if I had made the application a little 
earlier.—[T. R. Patillo, Idaho. 





Peach Industry Promising—During the 
20 or more years I have been growing 
peaches, the crop has been a remarkably 
sure one, owing to the kind of soil I have. 
I have grown mostly hardy kinds. The 
main money crop of this section has been 
peaches. They have been set in all kinds of 
soil. The cold winter of 1898-9 shortened 
the life of the older orchards and with 
the increase of disease many growers are 
not setting as heavy as usual, but are 
turning their attention to other crops. This 
section has felt the necessity of a better 
market system and in the past few years 
several company packing houses have been 
built, part of which have proved very sat- 
isfactory. Any method which has brought 
the buyer here to buy has proved much 
more satisfactory than to have the fruit 
handled on commission. With the readjust- 
ment of the business that is taking place 
here I think peach growing will continue 
a profitable business. The growers of the 
future will need a‘ better knowledge of the 
business than heretofore.—_[Charles B, 
Welch, Allegan County, Mich. 





A Pure Rocky Ford cantaloupe when 
ripe should have a silver colored netting, 
which is lacelike in appearance, says H. H. 
Griffin in a bulletin of the Colorado experi- 
ment station. The skin should be green, 
turning to a peculiar gray color when the 
melon is fit for shipping. The flesh should 
be green in color and so sweet and lus- 
cious that it may be eaten close to the rind. 
The melon should have a small seed cavity 
and the portion of the flesh immediately 
surrounding it be slightly tinged with yel- 
low. The melon should weigh about hi 
pounds and be very solid and firm. 





Refuse Apples—In one respect our farm- 
ers should make a prompt reform and that 
is in the neglect to use the apples that fall 
from the trees during the summer and 
autumn, and those that are, or should be, 
thinned during the summer. All _ these 
should be promptly turned in to the cider 
mill, either for cider or for vinegar. Why 
have not more of our farmers small cider 
presses? The saving of wasted fruit will 
much more than pay the cost in a single 
year.—_[E. P. P. 
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The day has gone by when the farmer 
should be pointed to as simply a tiller of the 
soil. There is no profession which requires 
so much general knowledge and a more 
thorough understanding of the exact laws 
of nature than that of professional farmer. 
Not as a tiller of the soil, but as a master of 
the soil, the American farmer is one of the 
most progressive and highly respected 
classes of her citizens. 
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The corner in July corn apparently came 
to an abrupt close a few days ago, as was 
intimated easily possible in last week’s 
American Agriculturist. The collapse once 
more emphasizes the difficulty in perma- 
nently securing control of a grain market, 
no matter how much capital may be en- 
gaged. As in other like experiences, the 


very high price induced country holders to - 


“sweep the bins,’ and the cornerers find- 
ing themselves in danger of being swamped 
with corn, preferred to settle privately with 
outstanding shorts. The successful corner 
in a farm product is the rare exception, not 
the rule. 

I 

The renewed floods, extending into the 
present week, are causing most disastrous 
property loss, and increase the apprehen- 
sion regarding crop prospects. The wide- 
spréad, drenching rains throughout’ the 
north at this time of year are indeed 
remarkable and trying. In the flooded 
Mississippi river districts great stretches 
of fertile lands under crops are wastes of 
water, with money loss mounting into the 
millions of dollars. Further east, extend- 
ing almost to the Hudson valley, heavy 
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rains and veritable cloudbursts have like- 


wise proved disastrous, with loss of life as 
well as property in Broome county, N Y, 
and elsewhere. Returning, continuous sun- 
shine would do much to bring relief to 
farmers, permitting the completion, pf de- 
layed hay harvest, forcing the growth of 
field corn or other watersoaked crops, and 
change the aspect of uncertainty to one of 
hope for liberal aggregate outturn, despite 
the losses already beyond recovery. 


Build Up the Forests. 


The decrease in forest area is a matter 
of concern. To meet the demand for rail- 
road ties, posts, etc, when the present for- 
ests are depleted or greatly reduced, no 
better plan can be suggested than that of 
growing timber commercially in plantations 
set on soils which are comparatively poor. 
A splendid example of what can be done 
along this line is outlined in a recent bulle- 
tin from the Kansas experiment station. 
The planting and culture of the hardy 
catalpa promises great things. It has been 
suceessfully grown for posts in seven to 
ten years, and for ties and lumber in 15 to 
20 years. The trees are easily-grown and 
need but little attention after the first few 
years. Railroad engineers testify to their 
value for ties and-farmers claim that as 
post timber they are superior to white oak. 
The species speciosa is the only one to be 
considered. It grows all over the central 
valleys. American Agriculturist calls at- 
tention to this matter because we know of 
humdireds of farms where a few acres of 
poor land or a corner cut off by a ditch 
makes it easily possible to plant some trees 
without much expense. In a few years 
these would be a source of income not to 
be despised. Get the trees in bulk of some 
nurseryman, or plant the seed and start 
your own trees in a nursery bed. Think 
about the matter. 

In a recent speech Senator C. M. Depew 
said: “Intelligent conservation of the for- 
ests of a country is the highest evidence of 
its civilization.” If Senator Depew could 
take a look at some of the devastated lum- 
ber lands of the northwest and other places, 
perhaps he would change the wording of 
his trite expression to something like the 
following: Wilful and ruthless destruction 
of the native forests of a country is mighty 
good evidence that its lawmakers have been 
dealing in political timber. 

The magnitude of the corn milling indus- 
try is little appreciated. According to 
official figures, a total of 241,000,000 bushels 
corn was ground into flour and meal in 
the census year, or almost exactly half the 
consumption of wheat. Of course a very 
large proportion of the corn product was 
used for stock food; yet this granted, a 
very important quantity undoubtedly went 
into consumption for table purposes. What 
a pity that. Europe, proverbially hungry 
for cheap and wholesome food products, 
does not appreciate the beauties of our 
corn bread and “rye and Injun.” 

—— 

The newest phase in trolley construction 
is the joining into continuous lines of vari- 
ous short stretches of railroad. On _ the 
map, at least, these enlarged systems sug- 
gest real competition for the steam rail- 
roads. The middle of July finds the com- 
pletion of one or two links in the chain 
of electric roads extending from New York 
to Boston by way of Springfield, a distance 
of 240 miles. Another long distance trolley 
line located in the middle west connects 
Toledo and Cincinnati, a distance of a little 
more than 200 miles. The first-named is 
one of a class destined wholly for passen- 
ger traffic and largely in the way of feeders 
for existing urban systems. The Ohio road 
is greater in its scope, proposing to run a 
through service of freight, passenger, sleep- 
ing cars, etc. Similar plans are under way 
in other parts of the country, suggestive of 
possibly sharp competition for the old-es- 
tablished steam roads. State laws vary 


greatly, however, in some instances prohib- 
iting trolley roads carrying freights. The 
development is highly mteresting and 
important, not only to 'the cities and capi- 
talists, but also to the agricultural districts, 
The farmer’s interests should be closely, 
guarded in the framing of state laws 
governing the building and operation of 
electric lines. This fact should be kept 
before the farmers, whose votes are needed 
by the various transportation companies in 
s0 making up the legislatmres as to enable 
the roads to secure concessions and privi- 
leges. The steam roads are evidently in 
many instances trying to covertly get con- 
trol of the electric lines, to crush a compe- 
tition which might mean eventually 
lowering freight and passenger rates. The 
low-priced carriers, and up to the present 
this means electric lines, should be encour- 
aged under proper restrictions. 
RE 

Some attractive cash prizes await those 
sending us best brief descriptions on swine 
breeding. Our offer with particulars was 
printed on this page July 5; refer to it. 
There is still ample time to compete for 
the prizes. Let the papers come forward 
rapidly. Tell in your own words your 
most approved methods. Although you 
may not be used to writing for the papers 
this will be no bar to your winning some 
eash. It is the Editor’s business to ‘dress 
up” an article if it has a few rough corners. 


It is generally recognized that this paper 
has the largest circulation in farm homes 
of any agricultural weekly covering the 
same seetion. Firms and merchants are 
anxious and ready to utilize these columns 
to show people what they have toesell. It 
will therefore pay readers to correspond 
with our advertisers for things needed. Buy. 
freely through the advertising columns of 
this paper, and remember the guarantee, 
Always mention this paper when writing 
advertisers. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





A farmer’s garden is incomplete without 
a small strawberry pateh. The Ciyde berry 
is about as good a variety as any. The best 
time for setting is early spring.—[J. A. 
Randall, New London County, Ct. 


I think all agricultural papers and all so- 
cieties should petition the legislature to 
make an appropriation for a suitable agri- 
cultural college building to accommodate 
those who want to take such a course.—[A. 
H. Murphy, Cattaraugus County, N Y. 

One of the modern tools for haymaking 
is a side delivery rake. To my. mind it 
completely knocks out the old dump rake. 
All the driver has to do is mind his horses. 
When the grass is heavy, once across the 
field makes a nice windrow for the wagon 
loader to follow. I have used one for over 
six years, the only one in the county so far 
as I know. I don’t see why they are not 
used more, for they are better in every way 
save that two horses are required.—[ira J, 
Graber, Wayne County, O. 


We have a mutual, telephone system 
which has been in operation for several 
years. We now have eight lines running 
in different directions, most of them com- 
ing from towns and extending into the 
country. Each line is owned and operated 
by a separate company, but all of them 
help to maintain a central office in town. 
We built our lines by each person taking a 
share. We used oak poles 18 feet long, set 
3 feet in the ground and 200 feet apart. 
No 12 wire is used and about 150 pounds 
are required per mile. The insulators and 
brackets cost about 4 cents apiece. Every 
person owns his own phone. Eech stock- 
holder has a right to talk free over all the 
lines. Our. phones cost from $14 to $17. 
About 25 phones on a line is sufficient. If 
you have too many there is danger in 
weakening the current.—f[J. F. Mitchell, 
Iowa. 











“The Most Noble Employment of Man.” 


On the title page of this magazine, 52 
times a year, appears this happy and far- 
reaching expression, ascribed to George 
Washington: ‘Agriculture is the most 
healthful, most useful and most noble em- 
ployment of man.” Regarding the exact 
verbiage, careful search has been made at 
Washington to find where he used the now 
noted words. Sec .Wilson kindly referred 
the matter to Mr A. R. Spofford, assistant 
librarian of the library of congress, and 
probably the most competent person in 
Washington to answer the question. While 
not finding in the writings of Gen Wash- 
imgtonm the exact language quoted, Mr Spof- 
ford writes as follows to Sec Wilson: 

Outside of his allusions fn the messages to 
congress, I find*the following to be Wash- 
ington’s best expressions of his regard for 
agriculture as one of the foremost of hu- 
man employments to be desired. 

“To Arthur Young, Mt Vernon, Dec 4, 1788, 
Sir—The more I am acquainted with agri- 
cultural affairs, the better I am pleased 
with them; insomuch that I can nowhere 
find so great satisfaction as in those in- 
nocent and useful pursuits. In indulging 
these feelings, I am led to reflect how much 
more delightful to the undebauched mind 
is the task of making improvements on 
the earth, than all the vain.giory that can 
be acquired from ravaging it by the most 
uninterrupted career of conquest. The de- 
sign of this observation is only to show 
how much, as a member of human society, 
I feel myself obliged by your_labors to 
render respectable and advantageous an 
employment which is more congenial to the 
natural dispositions of mankind than any 
other.”’ 

“To Alexander Spotswood, Mt Vernon, 
Feb 13, 1788. Dear Sir—I think with you 
that the life of a husbandman of all others 
is the most delectable. It is honorable, 
and, with judicious management, it is prof- 
itable. To see plants rise from the earth 
and flourish by the superior skill and boun- 
ty of the laborer fills a contemplative mind 
with ideas which are more easily to be con- 
ceived than expressed.”’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chester, Burlington Co, July 2i—Farmers 
through with hay and now threshing wheat. 
They are also beginning to dig potatoes, of 








which there is the largest acreage ever 
raised in the county. Everyone reports a 
large crop. Potatoes $2 p bbl. Corn looking 
well. 


Pennington, Mercer Co, July 22—Wheat 
is below the average. Hay gathered and 
a half crop, which is much better than early 
indications. Oats are looking fine, much 
better than for many years. Pasture lands 
are looking good with good growth of white 
clover. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, July 22— 
Harvest about done. Some hay to cut, but 
oats not fit to cut. Potatoes turning out 
well and bring $1 p bu. Corn looking good. 
Milk bringing 4%c p qt, less freight, de- 


livered at the shore. 
Vernon, Sussex Co, July 22—The potato 
crop promises to be a good one. Onions are 


looking fine. Oats will be a good crop. 
Weather rather cold for a good corn crop. 
Eggs 18c p doz at store, butter 25c p Ib. 
Peaches are filling out nicely and although 
the crop will be somewhat smaller than last 
season, the fruit promises to be large. Some 
peach growers will have full crops, others 
about half, while others have none at all, 
excepting Elbertas. In my own orchard I 
find Elbertas, Bear’s Smock and [Iron 
Mountain plentiful enough for nice fruit, 
while such varieties as Chair’s Choice, 
Crawford, late and early, and Reeves’s Fa- 
vorite have none at all. Globes are also 
very shy. Trees are becoming badly af- 
fected with worms. They are a small worm, 
about % inch long at present, and If sup- 
pose they are what are known as the tent 
caterpillars.—[W. D. P. 


NEW YORK. 


Coventry, Chenango Co, July 22—Heavy 
rains have greatly hindered securing the 
hay crop, which is a good one. Oats and 
and corn is coming on 
Hard thunder 
The large barn 
tm of Alpheus Bassett, worked by 





potatoes look well, 
better than was expected. 
storms have done damage. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


John Greene, was struck by lightning and 

burned with its contents. A large barn 
owned by C, Loomis was burned two or 
three miles east of Coventryville. The hail 
storm Juty 17 did noe serious injury. C. L. 
Horton of Afton is having a new barn 
built on his farm in this place. Ray See- 
ley is having a barn 42x72 ft put up on the 
farm recently bought by him of his brother 
Ernest. L. Miles is still buying calves at 
a fair price. Eggs 17 to 18c p doz. Little 
fruit excepting apples, and they will be a 
light crop if they continue to drop off as 
they have been doing. 


Wassau, Rensselaer Co, July 2i—Much 
wet weather has retarded farm work, and 
every moment has to be improved when 
the ground dries a little, m order to get 
the crops cultivated at all. Corn is very 
backward. Potatoes look well. Late frosts 
injured fruit badly. Pears, plums and 
peaches are a failure. There will be some 
apples, but they are dropping badly. 

Medway. Greene Co, July 22—Hay crop is 
light and very weedy. Rains have dam- 
aged much. Rye is a light crop, but well 
filled. Oats and potatoes generally looking 
good. Corn very late and uneven; it -has 
been too wet for preper cultivation. Apple 
crop shows above the average for most va- 
rieties; Greenings and especially Baldwins 
are overloaded. Pears nearly all killed. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, July 22—Owing 
to much rain, farmers have been backward 
with work, some not having begun haying 
July 19. Corn is a failure. That which 
was planted on high land is looking fairly 
well, but on low land was either drowned 
or choked out by weeds. Potato crop is do- 
ing well. The oat crop, which was sowed 
with barley, is something immense, and 
farmers feel quite encouraged on account 
of the high price of grain this last year. 
Pastures have been good, plenty of feed, 
and cows have been doing well. Patrons of 
the cheese factories are well pleased with 
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present price, 9%c. Some farmers have 
been fatting calves at 6c p lb, which has 
paid fairly well. Although the appie trees 
blossomed out full in the spring, the crop_ 
will hardly average halt. 


Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, July 22—- 
The corn crop in this section will be very 
poor. Milk is dropping off; 90c is being 
paid this month at the Clover Leaf cream- 
ery. Hops in the vicinity of Ames are 
picking up some, but there will be only 
about half a crop. A farmers’ telephone 
line is being built in the vicinity of Pattér- 
sonville. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, July 2i—The 
season has been a very wet and cold one. 
Hay on an average is not over 25% of a 
crop. Oats are looking fine with an outlook 
for a full crop. Corn backward and rather 
yellow. Potatoes are looking good consid- 
ering the wet weather. Pastures good and 
stock looking well. Floods of July 5 did 
much damage to crops of all kinds, but 
more especially corn and tobacco, 


Waterville, Oneida Co, July 2i—The corn 


crop promises a failure. Hot weather from 
now on would give only a partial crop, 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co—Potatoes are 


looking well and are almost entirely free 
from bugs. Corn needs less rain and more 
warm weather. The continued rains have 
delayed hoeing and cultivating. The apple 
crop does,not promise very well. Indica- 
tions are for a good crop of blackberries 
and raspberries. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, July 21i—Season 
very cold and backward. Oats looking well. 
Corn and beans never looked worse at this 
date. Gardens are very late. Old potatoes 
very scarce at any price. Clover is good, 
but timothy is almost a total failure. Pas- 
tures the best in many years. Some insect 
or grub has destroyed a great many beans 
in this locality. 
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IM F Roofing Tin not only has the heaviest coating of pure 
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American Tin Plate Company, New Yerk. 
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Jackson, Washington Co, July 21—The | 


money system of working the roads in this 
tewn was ‘adopted by a vote of 65 ta 22. 
Corn is backward. Potatoes look fairly 
well. Frank Dugan sold his spring lambs 
to W. Sprague for $4 p head. Veal is bring- 
ing 644c. : 

Orleans Co--The fruit growers associa- 
tion of N Y will hold a field meeting with 
the fruit growers’ association of Orleans.Co 
at Oak Orchard, 3% miles north of Carlton 
Station, on the R, W & O R R, Aug if, 
with orchard viewing the preceding day. 
Names of speakers for the meeting will be 
announced as soon as arrangements are 
completed. A large attendance is expected. 


Corinth, Saratoga Co, July 2i—Cows sold 
at a recent auction for $23 to $42. Rye, oats 
and potatoes are looking well and promise 
good yields. The cold, wet weather has 
been bad for corn. 


Cobleskill, Broome Co, July 23—The 
grass crop is good in this neighborhood. 
June was so cold and wet, corn is very 
backward. Potatoes are looking pretty 
well. There will not be much buckwheat, 
as the land has been too wet to be worked. 
The apple crop bids fair to be good-in or- 
ehards that are cared for. The pear and 
plum crops are light. Dairying is the chief 
oecupation of the farmers here. Some are 
raising calves. More are going into the 
poultry business every year. 


Fruit Prospects in the state of New 
York, compared with full average condition, 
are, according to Sec F. E, Dawley of the 
state fruit growers’ assn, as follows: Ap- 
ples 70, grapes 90, peaches 25, pears 25, 
Japanese plums 10, European plums 40, 
raspberries 85, currants 65. 

Laurens; Otsego Co, July 21—Hay is bet- 
ter than was expected. Qats look well. 
Corn is beginning to grow some. Potatoes 
look well. Berries are very scarce. - John 
Paterick has bought the home farm of ‘his 
daughter. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, July 21—Fre- 
quent rains increase the labor of harvesting 
a fairly good crop of hay. Rye is yielding 
well. Potatoes doing finely. Corn coming 
on slowly. Pastures in excellent condition. 
Insects not doing much damage. Currant 
bushes in better condition than for many 
years. New potatoes $3.25 p bbl, butter 22c. 


Royalton, Niagara Co, July 21—This 
county has had the heaviest rainfall since 
June, 1890. Crops have been seriously in- 
jured in many sections and much damage 
done by the washing out of bridges and cul- 
verts. Corn small. Potatoes doing wel. 
Apples half a crop. Peaches and pears 
light. Wheat good. Oats and hay fine. 


Warsaw, Wyoming Co, July 22—Very wet 
weather and corn and beans are at a stand- 
still. Some fields are rotting badly. More 
planted than last year. Wheat about an 
average crop. Oats and barley looking well. 
Hay about half a crop. The pear and 
apple crops about half an average. The 
June drop was severe. Very few Baldwins. 
A. short crop of peaches and .no cherries. 
A large acreage of potatoes planted and 
looking well at present. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co, July 22—Corn is 
loeking very badly. Potatoes a very poor 
crop this spring. The apple crop is very 
Nght this year. A heavy rain and wind 
storm hurt the blossoms. A large acreage 
of buckwheat sown. Potato bugs very 
scarce, Owing to the wet weather. Quite 


‘a demand for eggs. Pastures for cows are 


holding out well this season. 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, July 22— 


Farmers are more than busy trying to cul- 
tivate, kill potato bugs and make hay all 
at once. Many meadows. yield a light crop 
with lots of weeds and daisies. Veal calves 
are 6c. Everything the farmers have to sell 
brings good prices and finds ready sales. 


Hector, Schuyler Co, July 22—On account 
of too much rain much hay will be colored 
badly. Hay is about an average crop. Some 
fields of wheat very poor being winterkilled. 
Corn came up badly and grubs, crows and 
blackbirds went in for what did come up, 
so, some pieces were sown to buckwheat. 
A large acreage of buckwheat was sown 
and is coming up finely. More than the 
usual amount of beans planted and_ they 
look well. A large acreage of potatoes put 
t 3 


in. ‘Help is plentiful les no one can do much 


on account of rain. I have the best.piece - 


ef, corn in this. vicinity: so: my néighbors 


say. George Snyder has the best piece of - 


wheat in this place. Oats look fine and bid 
fair to be a good crop. Last year I didn’t 
have any ‘to sell and hardly enough to 
feed. I have 22 acres this year. No barley 
sown around here this year. It has been 
such a poor crop and the price so low as to 
drive the farmer out of the business.—[H. 
B. E. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, July 23— 
James Wilson had a fine crop of excellent 
hay, good quality and secured in fine order. 
Others had some nice clover, but generally 
about three-quarters of a crop. Rye is 
generally very good. Oats are a good crop, 
both in growth of straw and in amount of 
grain. Theodore L. Van Norden had seven 
large loads from two acres of ground. It 
was cut green for hay. From another piece 
he had 17 loads. Old oats are higher now, 
bringing $1.50 p bag. Corn is looking well. 
Old corn is high, 90c p. bu.. Eggs are scarce. 
Mr Van Norden has sold the last of his 
lambs to New York parties. They were a 
fine lot, well fattened. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Corry, Erie Co, July 22—Hay_a short crop, 
although rains of late have helped won- 
derfully. More corn planted than usual in 


AMONG, THE, FARMERS 


a great deal is in tassel. From the abun- 
dance of windfall and wormy apples, it is 
quite’ obvious that unless fruit raisers rea 
sort to-sprdaying universally, they may as 
well relinquish the business.—[D. K. § 

Vose, Wyoming Co, July 21—Oats and 
winter grain are good. May and the most 
of June were dry, which was bad for grass, 
but a plenty of rain the last of June and 
the first of July made a better hay crop 
than was expected. Fruit is scarce, the 
late frosts killing the most of it. There 
will be some late apples. A severe storm 
July 5 blew down many apple trees. Corn 
is growing nicely now but was kept back 
by the cold, dry spring. Buckwheat sowing 
late; a large acreage put in. The most of 
the milk from this place is going to the 
creamery at Lemon. It is giving good prices 
this summer. 

Schuylkill, Chester Co, July 22—Very 
poor weather for harvesting. Farmers ar: 
busy with hay and wheat. The hay crop 
is very poor, not over half an average. Too 
dry in the spring for the grass to set well. 
Old hay is worth $16 p ton. 

Bloomsburg, Columbia Co, July 22—Whil« 
July has been a wet month, the farmers 
have succeeded in harvesting wheat and 
rye with very little damage. Both crops 
are light, wheat 60%, rye 40% of full yield. 
The quality of grain is good. Hay was 
about 30% of full crop and much was dam- 





ROY UDELL, A WILKES STALLION olen IN ALBANY COUNTY, N Y 


This handsome horse, Roy oy 38551, is a Wilkes stallion, raised and owned by 


D. R. Udell of Albany county, N 
shows a pure fast pacing gait. 


this section, but on account of cool weather 
some had to be replanted, especially sweet 
corn, which we consider very good _ for 
milech cows in fall to keep up the flow of 
milk. Many are putting in millet or any- 
thing to make up shortage of hay crop. 
Quite a number of farmers are taking milk 
to the Corry condensery, but many are 
dissatisfied. 


Columbus, Warren Co, July 22—Oats were 


never better. Wheat is looking well; also 
early potatoes. Butter 18 to 20c, eggs 20c. 
Fruit prospects not very good. Hay is a 
light crop with many weeds. Many hard 
showers of late. 


Oakville, Cumberland Co, July 21—This 
has been the coolest summer I have ever 
experienced. Latter part of April and May 
very dry, followed by very wet weather. 
Wheat was far beyond expectations, very 
Plump and well filled, but on account of 
the wet weather went into the barn in de- 
plorable condition. The -bulk of the hay 
was made after grain cutting. In _ fact, 
some are at it yet. Some of the oldest: res- 
tents say they have never seen the grass 


as poor. ,Young clover was entirely killed. 
Oats look surprisingly well. Corn looks fine; 











The animal was foaled April 20, 1900, and now 


aged by rain. Oats bid fair to be the larg- 
est crop in years. Corn is looking quite well 
now, but is too thin on the ground to 
produce a full crop. Cherries, peaches and 
apples short crops. Berries plentiful and 
of good quality. With prevailing good 
prices our farmers are feeling bright. 

Newton Hamilton, Mifflin Co, July 23— 
The hay crop is about all harvested. Farm- 
ers have begun to thresh. Corn has begun 
to tassel and will be a good crop. Oats 
looking well, but will be late. Potatoes 
will be a large crop in this section. Young 
orchards have suffered badly from locusts. - 
Butter léc. 

Perry, Snyder Co, July 21—Haying in 
progress, with not more than 50% of a full 
crop, due to dry weather through May and 
part of June. There is an uneven stand 
of corn, which is very small. Potatoes -do- 
ing well. Much buckwheat sown. Oats fine. 
Many farmers sowing corn to help make 
up shortage in hay crop. 


MARYLAND. 
Carroll Co—Clover hay making is about 
finished with very short crop, not over 
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33%2%. "Wheat is short in straw. and seme 
is quite thin on the ground, but seems to 


have headed well. Corn is looking. well for 
the season. Potatoes are not, promising. 


OHIO. 

Forty Bushels to the Acre—Crops are 
better in many parts of the state than they 
have been in many years. Twenty bushels 
of wheat to the acre is an average, but 
Senator Rondebush’s land south of Batavia 


is producing 40 bus. The senator challenges 
anyone to beat it in the central states. 


Windsor, Ashtabula Co—Wheat harvest 
and haymaking have begun, but have been 
retarded more or less by continued wet 
weather. Both are-fair crops. Corn is a 
good stand, but some fields have not been 
eultivated on account of ground being too 
wet. Oats promise a good crope Apples 
promise -well. 

Polk, Crawford Co—The crop of early hay 
at best was of medium growth, but the very 
wet weather while this crop was being har- 
vested made it impossible to secure an 
even quality. Late hay is making nicely, 
as the weather is fine. This crop is not 
large and very little pare timothy ‘any- 
where. The potato-crop very much injured 
by wet weather unless the drainage was 
perfect. 

Bristol, Trumbull Co—The past spring 
has been the wettest and coldest for over 
20 years: Great damage has. been done the 
corn crop. Oats have done finely for the 
Jast few weeks and are a large crop. Grains 
all very high. Stock brings a good price. 


Clinton, July 2i—Wheat harvest the lat- 


est in many years, delayed. by continued 
heavy rains, which kept -the ground so soft 
that the binders could not be worked. The 
yield will be fair and the quality generally 
very good. Corn’ on high or’ well-drained 
land looks well, while that on, lével, un- 
drained fields- is badly damaged~and ‘in 
many cases totally ruined from standing in 
water for weeks. Potatoes are in about.the 
same condition. Apples, which promised 
well in early part of June, have dwindled 
down until but few varieties -.make- any 
showing. Peaches and plums will also be 
very searce. Strawberries and raspbérries 
not over half crops and brought the highest 
prices in years. More rain has fallen here 
in the past month than in a like period at 
this season for 30 years. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Washington, July 15—Some 50 or more 
boys arrived at.the Huyler farm last week. 
J. Gauld has charge of the boys. Some of 
the farmers have begun haying, but make 
slow: progress. on account of the weather. 
Cows are in good demand. Potatoes are 
looking fine. Corn very backward. Butter 
25c p Ib. 

Tolland, July 15—Heavy rains during the 
past two weeks have retarded haying. 
Small fruits look well and a good crop. is 
expected. Potatoes and other field crops 
look well. The Tolland fish and gameeassn 
has. completed the dam for the artificial 
pond. Three cottages have been’ erected 
this season on the club grounds. 


Southwick, July 16—The house and barns 
on the Delavergnee place were struck by 





lightning and burned Tuesday. Three 
horses perished. Other damage was done 
in town. Tobacco seems to have suffered 
little. 


Blandford, July 16—Recent rains have 
improved the grass.so that farmers will get 


a fair crop. All are busy harvesting. Ex- 
tra help is scarce and commands a good 
price. Blueberries are ripe and very plen- 
tiful. Potatoes are doing well, but corn 
needs warm, dry weather. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Clinton, July 16—Not much hay has been 

cut yet, owing to much wet. weather in 


June and-first week of July.. Corn is small 
for the time of year. Potatoes look well. 
There is: plenty of pasturage and stock is 
looking ‘well. 

Griswold, July 16—Haying is being 
pushed. Some report good yields, but many 
think the crop will be light. Early potatoes 
quite plentiful in market,’ price $1 to $1.25 
p bu... Hollister. & Scoville. have: stopped 


their sawmill and returned -home to secure’: 


the hay crop in Washington. 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 





The Hop Situation. 





An interesting review of hop statistics is 
given in a recent letter by E. Clemens 
Horst company. They account for the low 
prices of recent years by the overproduc- 
tion and heavy crops of 1893, 1894 and 1896. 
The surplus of those years was carried over 
for several years, but is now used up and 
the ‘coming crop will be barely sufficient to 
supply consumptive demands. Added to 
this, the fact that liberal exports of hops 
to England and the continent have made a 
good market there, which will continue, as 
heavy contracts of Pacific coast hops have 
been made for English brewers’ account. 
Their figures of total production, net ex- 
ports, net production and quantity of. beer 
brewed are here given: 


THE AMERICAN HOP CROP. 





& P eS & 
= A : ® = 
32s Bz F Be 
aS & £3 E AS 
Year =" Sa a. = g 
cl: a) ee 
BB Ze Zz 5 = 
*1902 ... 210,000. 65,000 146,000 45,000,000 32 
1901 .... 195,000 65,000 130,000 41,000,000 32 
1900 ...; 224,000 70,000 154,000 40,000,000 39 
1899 .... 237,000 54,000 - 183,000 37,000,000 49 
1898 .:.. 232,000 107,000 125,000 38,000,000 33 
1897 ....° 217,000. 80,000 137,000 - 34,000,000 40 
1896 .... 193,000 45,000 148,000 36,000,000 41 
1895 .... 305,000 . 76,000 229,000 34,000,000 67 
1894 .... 301,000 78,000 223,000 33,000,000 68 
1893 .... 294,000 90,000 204,000 35,000,000 58 
10 yrs..2,408,000 730,000 1,678,000 373,000,000 145 
*Estimated. 


tAverage. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





Foreign. advices of conditions are some- 
what contradictory, but in the main some- 
what unsatisfactory. A cold, wet spring re- 
tarded the bine’and gave insects and blight 
2 good, start. Many English yards are so 
wet that washing could not be done. July 
weather has been more favorable. 


About 4000 acres of hops are grown in the 
English colonies, according to figures re- 
cently issued by the English board of agri- 
culture. The province of Victoria, Austra- 
lia, has 400 acres, Tasmania 525, New Zea- 
land 1050, Ontario 1050 and British Colum- 
bia 500. These represent an annual crop of 
about 25,000 bales. 


New York. 


OTsEGO Co—Cooperstown: The weather 
has been. very -unfavorable for hops, and 
vines are making an unsatisfactory growth. 
The crop will be a light one.——Hartwick: 
The best yards are growing fairly well, and 
with the most favorable weather may pro- 
duce half the amount harvested last year, 
when the crop was a light one. The yards 
in this town are the best in the county and 
an estimate of half of last year’s crop in 
the county is a very liberal one. Dealers 
offer 20 cents to contract. 


ONEIDA .Co—Waterville: Under most fa- 
vorable conditions from this time to end of 
season, we will not harvest 33 1-3% of last 
year’s crop of hops. From my information 
from all parts of the state, same condition 
exists. For the few remaining hops of the 
1901 crop, 23 to 27 cents is offered, and 28 to 

1902 hops, and no takers. 


30 cents bid for 
Season’ has been very wet and cold.—[A. 


+. Ee 


ScHOHARIE Co—Schoharie: Hop growers 
are very much. discouraged. The crop is 
bound to be short, even if the weather 
should be of the best from now on. A 
number of growers are watching with much 
interest the. new creamery at this place 
and if it gives good returns. they will in- 
erease their dairies and give up hop grow- 
ing. 

MONTGOMERY Co—Buel: Only half of last 
year’s yield. is expected. A lot of 1901 hops 
were sold last week at 25 cents per pound. 
Two contracts: were made in early June at 
15. cents, and.oné grower was offered this 
price for half his’ crop for the next five 
years.——Canajoharie: The crop will be the 
Smallest: grown in many years. The early 
frosts destroyed many yards and seriously 
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ps). 


affected others. Offers of 20.eents are made, 
but no ‘sates. | 


At New York, the market is very quiet, 


as buyers haye not done much busine 
figures asked. Sellers are very firm. 
returns are not encouraging, particularly 
from up the state. Quotations are un- 
changed on the basis of 24@25 cents per 
pound for choice N Y state and Pacific 
coast, crop of 1901. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 


at 
rop 








At Pittsburg, prime cattle shade higher, 


other grades steady. Receipts Monday of 
this week 110 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 

sic ise Jats "gt For fo fod fet band 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibe, 475@600 Heifers, F00 to 1100 Ibs.3 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 300@450 Bolognacows,phd 7 

Hough, half fat, 400@5 00, F’sh cows & springers,18 

‘Com to good fat oxen, '300@500 Vea) calves, 6 

Hogs generally in good demand. Receipts 
Monday of this week 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves sold at $8@8.10, mediums 8, 
heavy 7.95@8, light yorkers 7.90@7.95. Sheep 
a shade higher at 3@4.65, lambs 4@6.50, veal 
calves 6@8. Receipts Monday of:this week 
20 double decks, 

At Buffalo, cattle market has shown 
more strength. . Receipts Monday of this 
week 150 cars. _Best steers quotably 7.50@ 
8.25, stockers and feeders 3.50@4.76, bulls 3 
@5, oxen 5.25@7.50, butchers and native cat- 
tle 4@6.60, choice milch cows 45@55 each, 
fair to good 28@40. _Veal calves higher at 
6.75@7.25. Hogs active at shade’ lower fig- 
ures. Receipts Monday of this week 80 
double decks. Pigs and light yorkers sold 
around 8, mixed droves 8.10@8.15, do heavy 
8.10@8.15, tops 8.2716. Sheep and lambs 
steady -at firm prices. Receipts Monday of 
this week 15 cars. Choice wether sheep sold 
at 4.40@4.75, mixed droves 3:85@4.25, fair 3.25 
@3.75, good to fancy spring lambs 6. 25@6.50, 
fair to good 5 -75@6, culls 4.50@5.65. 


The Milk Market. - 

At New York—The exchange price ‘re- 
mains at 24%c p qt. Dealers complain the 
cool weather causes a constant surplus in 
supplies which continue to run ° heavy. 
West of the Hudson the platform surplus 
is quoted at $1.15 p can of 40 qts. - 

During June, revised official figures show 
the Lackawanna carried to market 96,861 
cans of milk, 499,948 gals in bottles and 
8387 cans of cream. During the same month 
the N Y Central (long haul) carried 153,429 
cans of milk and 9593 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
qt cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending July 19, were as 
follows: 





Milk Cream 
MNO. Sesceeaaaasd ob sd ek omad we 31,822 2,057 
Susquehanna ......... «+. 14,031 593 
West Shore .:........ ane 10,204 1,351 
Lackawanna .... . 33,800 1,850 
N Y Central (ong haul) « - 2,310 
N.Y Central eee 8,841 
Ontaxtel ind os i cet cn oe ...« 36,420 3,591, 
Lehigh Valley........ edt 200 17,515 
New Haven... onccéce. oo 
Tiomer Ramsdell ‘line. ea 150 
Other sources ...... bsiecyeane~: Sa 120 
Total receipts ............205,684 12,777 
Daily average ..... ae 29,383 1,825 
Last week ....... ere 11,282 
Last year . ocbe os 9 tao 11,737 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, July 21—Market stronger 
to-day and prices are \%c p Ib higher. It 
seems evident as the season advances that 
the make of cheese is quite as large as, if 
not larger than it was last year. While 
continuous wet weather has damaged most . 
crops. very seriously, it has kept the pas- 
tures growing and milk flow good. Buyers 
claim that they are handling fully as much — 
cheese as last season. Transactions one’ 
year ago were 7768 bxs and two _ years 
ago 7785 bxs, while to-day they are 
9600, or more than: 1800 bxs in excess of , 
either of the past two years. Some buyers * 
doubt if fall cheese will sell much above 10c, . 
notwithstanding the’ prices at which July 
stock is. selling. 

Transactions are as follows: Large éol-_— 
ored, 3893 bxs. at 914¢;"large white, 1081 bxs 
at 940; small-white, 1587 bxs at Ihe, 109 at_ 
small colored, 2745 bxs at 9%4c, 188 at. 
Total, 9603 bxs.- Sales on curb, 400 
bxs large at 946c, do 600 at 95%c, 1500 smal¥ 
at 9%c. Creamery butter, 208 pkgs at 22¢, 
10 do at 22%c. 
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Sales of Burley Tobacco at Cincinnati. 


The burley market at Cincinnati has 
been quiet and uneventful during the six 
months ending June 30. Although 40% of 
the total offerings for the six months were 
made between March 2 and April 11, the 
market has been remarkably uniform. The 
volume of business has been light, showing 
a net reduction in offerings of over 5000 
hogsheads as compared with same period 
last year. The average price was 62 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than in 1901. The 
following figures show comparisons for first 
six months of this and for the three pre- 
vious years: 

RECORDS OF SALES IN HOGSHEADS. 


1902 1901 1900 


Offerings of old...14,951 7,859 10,201 
Offerings of new 20,481 33,231 27,012 


41,090 37,213 42,326 
Rejections ........ 7,236 6,927 8,017 8,278 
Actual sales 28,196 34,163 29,196 34,048 
Rejections % 20% 162-3 21% 1915 


1899 


8,511 
33,815 





Total offerings 35,432 
9 


Tobacco Notes. 


TENNESSEE—About 80% of last year’s 
area is covered in the Clarksville district. 
A great deal of resetting was required as 
much damage was done by cutworms. The 
early plantings have made vigorous growth 
and are now “getting into top.” The June 
plantings have not made much growth 
and need rain. In Robertson county cut- 
worms, grasshoppers and other pests have 
required a great deal of replanting. The 


stand is not good and the crop quite un-- 


even, hence a full crop is impossible. Pros- 
pects of 80 to 85% if seasonable through 
the growing period. 

Virncinra—A meeting of the tobacco deal- 
ers of Petersburg was held recently to 
take action to induce growers to change 
their present method of curing tobacco. 
Dealers are of the opinion that growers 
should make flue-cured tobacco, and a cir- 
cular is being sent to growers making this 
suggestion. Owing to a scarcity of plants, 
the acreage set in Mecklenburg county this 
year was considerably reduced. The pres- 
ence of cutworms and other insects in 
quantities or numbers unknown heretofore 
necessitated a great deal of replanting, 
thus causing uneven and irregular fields. 
A very late, cool spring prevented an early 
start, but good growing weather conditions 
have prevailed in July, and now the be- 
lated tobacco fields are assuming new life 
and vigorous growth. In the flue-curing 
districts some curings of primings are re- 
ported, but no sales of the 1902 crop have 
as yet been made on local warehouse floors. 


New York—Tobacco in Onondaga county 
looks small. Cutworms have worked bad- 
ly. The crop is short, not being more than 
half of last year’s. Heavy rains have 
hurt tobacco in this section. Around Big 
Flats the condition of the fields is very 
satisfactory. No damage from cutworms to 
speak of and very little resetting necessary. 
Growth is very even and rapid and the 
prospect of a fine crop was never better at 
this time of the year. 

On1o—In Brown county tobacco is in 
fair condition. Much resetting was _ re- 
quired, as considerable damage was done 
by cutworms. Tobacco has made a satis- 
factory growth, but many fields are very 
uneven. Tobacco is budding out very low. 

MARYLAND—Considerable resetting  re- 
quired at Lower Marlboro. Net much dam- 
age was done by cutworms. The acreage 
is fully as large as in previous years. 


Tobacco Damaged by Hail—A severe 


thunder storm, accompanied by hail, 
swept over the Connecticut valley 
last week and did considerable dam- 
age to tobacco. The storm seemed to 
reach from north of Springfield to south of 
Hartford, and although more severe in 
some sections than others, was quite gen- 
eral over this territory. The storm was ac- 
companied by a high wind, which did much 
damage to corn and other crops, besides 
blowing down fences and trees. Hailstones 
varied from the size of peas to % inch or 
more in diameter. Early set tobacco was 
more seriously damaged and it will be 
practically useless for cigar wrappers. 
Leaves on late set pieces were not large 
enough to suffer material damage and they 
may be expected to make a fair crop. Tent 
covered tobacco was uninjured. 





GRANGE--TOBACCO 
What We Owe to the Grange. 


ELIZABETH P. FARNHAM, HANNIBAL, N Y. 


Each member of the grange owes to the 
order a debt of social service. To bury our- 
selves in seclusion is selfishness. To its so- 


cial features the grange owes much of its 
great success. To the isolated farmer’s fam- 
ily it has come as the opening of a vista 
of new delights. New interests, new pleas- 
ures and a kindlier feeling toward all man- 
kind have come as results. Its fraternal 
spirit is paramount. What, then, is the in- 
dividual duty of each granger? Plainly, to 
each do his or her best on all occasions. 

Not all of us are adapted to the same 
thing. To one is given the rare gift of 
song; to another the talent of extemporane- 
ous speaking, and to another the ability to 
read well the writings of others. But to 
everyone is given, no matter what the in- 
dividual environments, the ability to pay 
the debt of social service. And in paying 
that debt we receive in return equal bene- 
fits. Kindly acts and words together with 
faithful attendance, by even the weakest 
and youngest member, help on the order. 

Let us remember this particular debt, and 
whether able to help in other ways or not, 
let us by prompt and faithful attendance 
te regular meetings pay the debt of social 
service. How slight a thing to be a faithful 
Patron, yet how exalted the position of 
the order raised from little acts of the sub- 
ordinate grange. 


NEW YORK. 

Domestic of Scriba is still meeting and 
working. The third and fourth degrees 
were conferred on a number July 19. Do- 
mestic has over 200 members. It has lately 
bought an upright piano and is paying for 
its home. 

There was a county picnic on the fair 
grounds at Potsdam recently with a large 
attendance. Addresses were made by G. 
W. Sisson, Jr, Gov Odell, Senator George 
B. Molby, Acting State Master G. A. Fuller, 
Hon A. W. Litchard of Allegany Co, O. H. 
Hale and County Deputy Fred Shepard. 
The talks were mostly on lines of grange 
thought and work. 

St Lawrence Co granges are prosperous. 
A new one at South Colton, with 51 charter 
members, and one at Parishville, with 29 
charter members, have recently been organ- 
ized by Deputy Fred Shepard. There are 
more to be organized soon. 

Norfolk had a rousing meeting June 28, 
initiating a class of 14. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sec Cornell of the state grange says that 
the grange has been making steady prog- 
ress in Pennsylvania during the past 
six months, 11 new’ granges having 
been’ established and five dormant 
ones reorganized. New members have 
been added to many granges in 
various sections of the state. At a grange 
picnic, June 21, in Millville, Columbia coun- 
ty C. H. Dildine, a valued deputy of that 
county, said he had helped to initiate over 
100 new members this year in the granges 
of that vicinity. A recent trip made through 
Butler and Erie counties, found the order 
in healthy, progressive condition, denoting 
that farmers are coming more and more 
to realize the necessity and value of concert 


of action. 
OHIO. 


Master F. A. Derthick. of the Ohio state 
grange has a busy season before him. He 
will address a number of grange field meet- 
ings, including some in the east. He will 
speak at Bristol, N H, August 4; Enfield, 
N H, August 5; Somersworth, N H, August 
6; Westland, O, August 13; Malta, O, Aug- 
ust 14; Gaysport, O, August 16; East Trum- 
bull, August 26. 

A large grange meeting will be held at 
Mantua, July 31. State Sec C. M. Freeman 
will be one of the speakers. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 











HELP WANTED. 
_WANTED—Farmer and wife, 
single man. Give full expericnce 
general farming and plain gardening. Wife must be a 
neat housekeeper and good butter maker. Those using 
alcoholic liquors, or are not seeking a permanent 
tion, need not apply. No attention paid to answers that 
do not give references and full particulars. Address, stat- 
4 waees, J. W. GREATON, 3 Seventh Ave, Brook- 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Ca free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 





give age of each, also 
im stock, fruit and 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


rer a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
advertise - 


the paper. At a A A 
try. —. — live s < S > Fay Ree and 
eget. » help of si ns oa » anythi 
te cell or buy. ” 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each imitial, or a number, counts as one 
must accompany each order, and advertise- 
e must have address on, as we cannot forward ro- 
plies sent to this office. 
. COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in_ issue oi} the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ advertising is 
nsertion. 


five cents a word each i 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








= 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS, Golden HSelf-Bleaching, $1.20 per 
1000; 70 cents 500. Strong, healthy plants. Seed sown thin 
in rich beds. Plants kept in even, steady growth by ir- 
rigation, Plants ghipged in_ ventilated boxes, roots in 
-~ aeons. oe . F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 
: er, . 


SEED RYE—Will mail circular with photograph of 
my Mammoth White Winter Rye, shown at Pan-A i 
receipt of postal. HK. L. CLARKSON, Ti 








PLANTS; fairneld strawberry, the 
nearly a than Michael’s 


ASPAKAGUS 
week cartier 
free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


money maker, 
; circulars 
N J. 


PANSY seed; new crop, my own saving; every possible 
color, shade and marking; sow now; pkt 2c, 1-4 oz $1, 
oz $1. FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, L I, N Y. 

ORDEKS booked now for new crop crimson clover 
seed, ready June 15; popular prices, seed guaranteed. 
Write JOHN J. BOSA, Milford, Del. 


NEW crop Crimson clover seed; samy le and price on 
application. CHARLES BARKER, Milford, Del. 
CELERY and cabbage plants, late variety. Write for 
circular. MRS JOHN FRASGR, Salem, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


ROY UDELL, No 3855L 
full 15 hands at 2 years. 
this season, but book for 1903 is now open to desirable 
~are. For terms, etc, address D. R. UDELL, Delmar, 
. . 


BERKSHIRE boar, farrowed Feb Ist last, by Model 


Mason of Biltmore V 53405, fit to compete anywhere 
Address J. E. WATSON, Marbledale, Ct, 


HERMANVILLE TAMWORTHS—HERMANVILLE 
FARM CO, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. 
ANGORA goats in lots of 10. ANGORA COMPANY, 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STCCK. 


PHILLIPS & WREAM, Pena Yan, N ¥— 
foundation stock; right ab- 

















Fine seal brown stallion, 
Can accept no more mares 








DRS H. R. 
Pedigreed Belgian hares, 
solutely; write. 


SCOTCH COLLIES, magnificently bred. For sale by 
A. J. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


FULL ‘BLOODED St Bernard pups. E. D. 
Wantagh, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house_in New York; established 
1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pot oultry, dressed ealves, 
game, fruits, etc. 4&6. B. OODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
8 


t, New York. 


HAY, straw, beans, tatoes, poultry, eggs and prod- 
uce; careful attention, quic returns. All inquiries 
promptly answered. GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 








LEE, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


Threshing outfit. F 


FOR SALE or Exchange. or par- 
GREENWOOD, &% Maple 


ticulars apply, JOHN WwW. 
St, Jamestown, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to infro- 
duce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 
18, Parsons, Kan. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 

‘armer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
on = the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


It Has Never Failed. 


I am pleased to tell you that I have found 
the Farmers’ Exchange column of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist very satisfactory. It has 
a failed.—[Mary B: B. Brown, Delroy, 

‘a. 


oulterers or 











Great Flood Damage to Crops. 





One of the most costly floods in the his- 
tory of the Mississippi river has damaged 
crops up into the millions of dollars. At 
this writing it is impossible to make a fair 
estimate, for apparently the end is not yet. 
The flooded area is from Keokuk, Ia, south, 
with the greatest damage on the Missouri 
side between Keokuk and Hannibal, Mo. 
Much of the land under water was covered 
with corn estimated to make from 75 to 
100 bushels per acre. In fact, it was one 
of the finest crops in the history of that 
section. The loss of crops is total. Rich 
farmers are ruined. Hundreds have been 
driven from their homes. 

On the Illinois side continuous levees for 
40 miles have saved the rich farms there, 
but grave fears of the breaking of the 
levees are entertained. A break would 
flood 175 square miles and destroy $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000 worth of corn. Along the IIli- 
nois river grave fears are entertained. Peo- 
ple along the bottom lands have fled to 
higher ground. Present rough estimates 
place the losses on crops at $6,000,000 or 
more, but this must be more or less guess- 
work until the flood recedes. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Conservative counsel prevailed at the In- 
dianapolis convention of united mine work- 
ers last week and the soft coal workers will 
not go out to help the anthracite men win 
their strike. Pres Mitchell opposed a gen- 
eral strike, urging conservative action. His 
advice was heeded. It was decided not to 
strike, but to provide for the raising of a 
fund with which to aid the strikers and to 
issue an appeal to the American people for 
support. This leaves matters about where 
they were before. The mine operators re- 
main firm, still refusing to submit their 
differences with the miners to arbitration. 
With each succeeding week the situation 
becomes graver. It becomes evident that 
unless the mines are started shortly, cold 
weather will entail much suffering among 
the poor all over the country, for all re- 
serves being exhausted, it will take some 
time to supply the demand at best. 





A typical South American naval battle 
was fought off Panama last week between 
two government and two revolutionary 
gunboats, in which no great amount of 
damage appears to have been done on 
either side, beyond the disabling of one of 
the revolutionary boats. Apparently Gov 
Salazar of Panama has blind confidence 
in his troops. 





Park City, Utah, has been the scene of a 
terrible mine disaster. Two powder mag- 
azines at the 1200-foot level exploded, terri- 
ble loss of life resulting.——Maj-Gen Brooke, 
who has a distinguished record in two 
wars, has been retired, having reached the 
age limit.——Orders for the establishment 
of the first of four great military posts 
have been issued.——lIt is to be at historic 
Chickamauga.——The people of the West 
Indies continue to live on the verge of a 
panic. Severe earthquakes last week oc- 
casioned much alarm.——King Leopold of 
Belgium recently paid King Edward. of 
Great Britain a friendly visit. 





Baltimore, Md, has been swept by a fu- 
rious storm, almost a tornado in character. 
Eleven persons were killed, while great 
damage to property resulted. 





Chicago is $10,000,000 or more out as a re- 
sult of the freight handlers’ strike, but is 
rejoicing that the difficulty is ended. The 
capitulation of the strikers was complete. 
The teamsters out on sympathetic strike 
promptly followed suit. The strike lasted 
ten days and affected the whole city. Mer- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Wilbur Seed Meal Co of Milwaukee, 
Wis, make an announcement in this issue 
regarding their heave cure. Although the 
popular opinion has all along been that 
heaves cannot be cured, they have clearly 
proved that such is not the case, and pre- 
sent some very strong testimonials from 
reputable horsemen proving their claims. 
The Wilbur Seed Meal Co show their faith 
in their remedy by offering to refund money 
if it does not do as they claim. This com- 
pany has been in business for nearly a 





quarter of a century and holds an enviable 
reputation for honest and fair dealing. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


chants, provision and fruit dealers were 
the heaviest losers. Market gardeners ship- 
ping to Chicago also lost heavily. 





The first of the expected changes in the 
British cabinet was announced last week, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach resigning as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The resignation 
has been accepted with little comment. He 
was not regarded as a brilliant man in the 
office and his budgets have borne no com- 
parison with those of Gladstone or Lord 
Goschen, two of the more noted of his 
predecessors. 





Some idea of the work of the civil ser- 
vice commisssion is given in the report of 
the commission for 1901. During the year 
48,698 persons were examined, of whom 14,- 
959 failed. The greater number tried for 
the departmental branch of service. 





The town of Lenox, Mass, has taken the 
bull by the horns on the automobile ques- 
tion. Three clubs and a hotel have posted 
notices forbidding automobiles on _ their 
premises. Rewards for convictions of vio- 
lations of the speed law are also offered. 
The automobilists claim that no law has 
been violated. 





The great campanile or bell tower near 
the cathedral of St Mark, in evenice, fell 
without warning this week. It was 322 feet 
high and centuries old, one of the historic 
pieces of architecture known to every trav- 
eler in Europe. 





King Edward has so far recovered that 
he has left the palace for his yacht.—— 
The body of the late Lord Pauncefote, em- 
bassador of Great Britain at Washington, 
was buried Tuesday of this week. Funeral 
services were held in London.——Marconi, 
the inventor of wireless telegraphy, has 
scored notable successes within the past 
week, sending complete messages a dis- 
tance of 850 miles.——King Emmanuel of 
Italy has been given royal reception in Rus- 
sia, where he is paying a friendly visit. 


The Gypsy Moth Pest Serious. 


SAMUEL 8S. SYMMES, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, MASS. 








As is generally known, the commonwealth 
in 1891 to 1900 expended several hundred 
thousand dollars in checking this pest. 
While the work went on, the caterpillars 
were not very noticeable, because they were 
confined to a comparatively small area and 
were nearly exterminated in some towns. 
Just as soon, however, as the work by the 
state stopped, the pest increased at a fear- 
ful rate. In 1901 many woodland tracts 
were pretty well thinned, that is to say, 
the defoliated trees gave a bare appearance 
to the woods. 

This year early in June the young cater- 
pillars hatched in myriads. By the mid- 
dle of the month they had accomplished 
great destruction and had so devoured all 
foliage that they were forced to march in 
millions to new feeding grounds. In this 
section they eat every green thing except 
the ash. If they continue to spread un- 
checked this country will find it has by all 
odds the most fearful pest it has ever seen. 
If anyone who reads this communication 
will take the trouble to go where the moths 
are and see their work, he will realize the 
terrible danger. 

If they get into the forests of norther 
New England, they can never be checked, 
because of the sparse population and the 
difficulty of fighting them on rough ground. 
I would ask each reader to write to the 
Massachusetts state board of agriculture, 
Boston, for a bulletin on the Gypsy Moth 
Danger and Protection from It. This bul- 
letin was published in 1898. It will cost 
nothing but the trouble of writing, and will 
tell the whole story. I would like to go 
on record, Mr Editor, as predicting that 
unless a strong force is dispatched against 
this pest within a very short time, the peo- 
ple of New England will cringe before the 
most formidable enemy that ever invaded 
the continent. e 





Looking Ahead in Postal Progress— 
Who can measure the prosperity that would 
attend the extension of our merchandise 
post to the transport of parcels, not only 
house to house within our own realm, but 
to our foreign customers also, at rates from 
1 cent a pound on small parcels down to 
% cent or less on large parcels; soon to 25 
cents on hundred-pound parcels. A thou- 
sand million dollars a year would be a low 
estimate of the benefits that would attend 
guch a scheme to our whole people, and 
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this would not be the whole nor the best 
part of its results. It would mean the sav- 
ing of our political and industrial liberty. 
For the postoffice is to-day the very Citadel 
of American liberty; it is the hope of Amer-« 
ican industry. If you would secure the ben< 
efits suggested, you must see to it that aj 
congress is elected this fall which will rep- 
resent, not railroad, but the people’s inter- 
ests, and you cannot act too quickly. See 
to it that men are nominated whom you 
can trust to enact this progress into law.— 
{James L. Cowles, Secretary Postal Prog- 
ress League. 





Broom Corn Situation Favorable— 
American Agriculturist’s reports from lo- 
cal correspondents do not bear out the claim 
that there is to be a sensational shortage 
in this crop this year. The acreage in 
Illinois is very little changed from 
that of last year. The early season 
was extremely favorable in nearly 
every district of the state. There was 
plenty of moisture to start the crop 
properly, the soil was in good condition, and 
the only complaint was that the quality of 
the seed in all cases was not good which 
resulted in some replanting. In a gen- 
eral way the crop situation in  Illi- 
nois may be said to be satisfactory. 
In Kansas the acreage apparently is a lit- 
tle smaller than last year, and the condi- 
tions surrounding the crop in the begin- 
ning were not entirely favorable. Nebraska 
conditions are about the same as in Kansas, 
In Oklahoma the reports this year indicate 
that the crop is becoming one of consid- 
erable importance, with a rapid increase in 
acreage this year and a fairly satisfactory 
condition of the crop. The amount 
of old broom corn carried over, while 
not large enough to prove a_ burden- 
some stock, is generally somewhat lar- 
ger than was carried over last year. The 
proportion remaining in farmers’ hands is 
small, probably averaging between 5 and 
10% of last year’s crop. 





The Largest Sale of Range Horses held 


in the southwest this season took place at 
Kansas City, July 10, some 50 loads. More 
purchasers attended the sale than had been 
in the city for any similar event since the 
fall of 1900. Col T. H.. Holland conducted 
the sale. Bidding was fairly active and 
prices steady with the opening of the sea- 
son. The quality of the offerings was below 
par, as far as flesh and weight were con- 
cerned. Very few of the animals weighed 
over 900 pounds, the bulk of them not ex- 
ceeding 750 to 800 pounds. Tops sold for 
$32.50, while a great many loads of poor 
stock sold for $15 or thereabouts. 


Quality Counts 
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lever—prevent all ean, Send for free illustrated 

catalogue and look it over before you buy. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


TOBACCO CULTURE 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book 
details of every process from the selection and 
pro tion of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco ers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
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cents. 
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ORANGE JUDD CO.. # Lafayette Pl, New York 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YSAR AGO. 


Wheat; Corn | Oats 


1908 | 1901 | 1908 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
76%| 67%| 67%| 02%) OL | 34% 
2] Sauna) z0yg] S144] “sesg| 58 | 37 
ma | 2% cra] 58m] 61 | 40% 
6, | 6044] 64) (52 | «48 ‘34 
"71%| .64%4] .64 "| 54 | .50 
‘80. '| .68 

89%! -81 


-" $8 








Cash or spot 





New 


d .36 
Minneapolis.... 63 | .50 | 51%) .35% 
Elverpeel....... ° 80%} 55%! — a 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA, 

Last week Prev’swk One yrago 
Wheat, bu.....19,808,000 19,122,000 27,979,000 
Corn ........-+ 5,836,000 5,912,000 14,067,000 
Oats eseeeee 1,293,000 - 1,481,000 7,421,000 


At Chicago, crop and weather conditions 
have been an influencing factor in the 
grain trade. These have been generally sat- 
isfactory, as outlined in more detail in our 
reports elsewhere in this issue, but with 
occasional bad weather, as in Ia and Neb. 
The sudden close of the corner in corn had 
a slightly weakening effect on other grains, 
which have declined in consequence. 

Wheat has ruled fairly steady, only 
slightly following the lead of corn in the 
decline. There have been an abundance of 
good crop reports, while buying on foreign 
account has been liberal. Trading in Sept 
wheat has been active. July sold at 75%@ 
76%4c p bu, Sept 72% @72%c. 

The corn market has been very irregular. 
Private settlement by the cornerers with 
the leading shorts caused a decline of 5c 
early last week, but the interests which 
brought about the corner still bought liber- 
ally of July and Sept corn. With prices 
of July contract corn around 65c p bu, 
other grades receded from quotations of a 
week ago. No 2 corn quoted at ®@67%c p 
bu, No 3 62@63c, No 4 61@61%c. No 2 for 
Sept delivery 59%@61%c p bu. 

Oats have been active and irregular, with 
light offerings. There was a fair demand 
for cash oats, which were quotable for No 2 
at 49@5ic p bu for old and 54%@57%c for 
new; for Sept delivery 30%@30%c for old, 
33@33%c for new. 

Rye ruled weaker in sympathy with 
wheat, and also because of less demand. 
Stocks in store are small, and little has 
been taken for export account. No 2 in 
store is nominal at 594% @60c p bu, No 3 57@ 
57t6c, Sept 55% @55%c. 

The market for barley has been inactive, 
with little demand and few offerings. Good 
malting barley quoted at 70@72c p bu, thin 
and good color 68@70c, poor and thin 67@ 
69c, screenings 66@66%c. 

Flaxseed has been weak, and buyers 
showed a disposition to await harvest re- 
turns. No 1N W $t.438@1.45 p bu, rejected 
1.36, Sept 1.30@1.31. 

Timothy has ruled easier, with meager 
offerings. The market for old seed is strong 
but easy for Aug and later delivery. Cash 
seed $5.75 p 100 Ibs, country lots poor to 
choice, 4.50@5.60, Sept delivery 4.05@4.15, 
Oct 3.90. Clover is dull, with few offerin 
or inquiries. Cash seed nominally 8.25, Oct 
8.20, country lots 6@8 for poor to choice. 

At New York, grain market continues 


rather irregular. No 2 red wheat in eleva- 
tor shade lower at 79%c p bu, July sold 
around 81%c early this week, No 2 mixed 
corn in elevator 7i%c, July 70%c, oats 58c,° 
rye 61@62c, choice barley, Sept shipment 
70c. Flour without especially new features. 
Fancy spring patents sold at $4.10@4.65 p 
bbl, do winter 3.95@4, spring straights 3.756@ 
3.90, do winter 3.60@3.85. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFSRINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 ) 1901 
Chicago, p 100 Ibs. $8 75| $6.15] $8.20] £6.11 


0 

New Yor 25 
8.25} 6.00) 8.25) 6.35 

8.30) 6.10) 7.90; 6 06 














Hogs Sheep 





$4.T 
4. 
4.7 
4.10 
7.85 600! 8.10' 630! 465 
At Chicago, the recent high quotations 
have been barely maintained. Receipts 
were somewhat heavier than a week ago, 
but there was a notable scarcity of prime 


Pittsburg 4.35 





beef steers. Half fat and grassy. cattle 
were too abundant and the demand for 
this. class of stock rather dragged. There 
has been a good eastern demand for good 


thick, fat steers of choice quality, but these 
have been scarce. Some well finished steers 
sold at $8.70@8.75 p 100 lbs, but the bulk of 
sales were at 5.75@8.20. 

There has been a heavy supply of Texas 
cattle and prices on these are materially 
lower. Receipts of cows have been mod- 
erate, which has helped to maintain prices, 
although the inquiry for butcher and can- 
ning stock has been weaker. Prices are re- 
vised as follows: 
Fancy beef steers, @825:G8 75 

toextra, 7 00@8 00 

Poor to fair. 5 Ba 
Good mative heifers. 5 00@ 
Fair to choice cows, 4 0@. 
300@ 


Poor to fancy bulls. 
Texas butcher steers, 3 50@6 00 


Under somewhat more liberal receipts of 
hogs, prices have declined. While there is 
a scarcity of good hogs of all classes, thin 
and grassy stock is in plentiful supply and 
meets a discriminating market. Good to 
choice heavy $7.75@8.15, rough heavy 7.30@ 
7.65, light weights 7@7.75. 

The sheep market has ruled active and 
higher, and receipts have included a large 
number of western sheep of good quality, 
for which there has been a lively demand. 
Range wethers $3.20@3.75, selected 4@4.75, 
including yearlings. Common to choice na- 
tive sheep and yearlings 3.75@4.50. Choice 
native lambs in light supply at 6.25@6.75, 
common: to good 4@6. 

At New York, demand for prime cattle 
has ruled active_and prices shade higher. 
Common to choice native steers sold at 5.65 
@8 p 100 lbs. A choice bunch of Ohio steers, 
av 1055 Ibs, sold at 7.75@7.80, common state 
steers 4.50, oxen 6.40, bulls 3.50@5, butcher 
cows 2.25@5. Veal calves a shade stronger 
at 4.50@7.25, grassers and buttermilks 3@ 
3.50. Sheep firmer under good demand, 
Common to prime 3@4.50, fancy export 5, 
common to choice lambs 4.75@6.75, sales 
mainly at 5.25@6.40. Hogs steady, good 
state sold at 8, western 7.65. 

At London, American cattle slightly 
firmer at 14@15%c p lb estimated dressed 
weight, sheep 14@15c. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade has somewhat im- 
proved owing to the northern demand for 
loggers, which has opened earlier than 
usual, and the activity in heavy drafters to 
feed for the eastern fall trade. Good heavy 
drafters $150@225, drivers 100@300, Boston 
chunks 110@150, expressers 115@175, mules 
150@225. : 


Canners, 92 25@ 3 
Feeders. selected, 5 
5@ Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 
650 Calves. 300 lbs up, 
85 Calves. veal. 
25 Milch cows. each, 


35 00@ 6000 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in alli in- 
stanees are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wili sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, prices firm and unchanged. 
Choice marrow $2.25 p bu, medium 1.95@2, 
pea 1.95, red kidney 2.35@2.40, white kidney 
2, black turtle soup 1.60, yellow eye 2.15, 
Cal lima 2.75@2.80, imported marrow 2. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, offerings continue light 
and prices about as _ recently quoted. 
Futures have received fair attention, Oct 
and Nov deliveries quotably 64%4@6%c p lb 
for prime evaporated apples, $1.35 p 100 Ibs 
for cores and skins and 2 for chops. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prime stock in only moder- 
ate supply and shade firmer. Nearby fan- 
cy at mark 22c p doz, do fair to prime 18@ 
20%c, choice western 18%@19%c, fair to 
good western and southern 16@18c, fresh 
gathered dirties 13@16c, checks 10@14c. 

At Boston, strictly choice stock firm, 
other grades irregular in quality and prices 
vary widely. Nearby fancy, at mark 24c 
p doz, eastern 18@20c, Vt and N H 20c, 
choice western 18@19%c, fair 164%4@17%c, 
dirties 144%@15%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples plentiful and easy 
at $2@2.75 p bbl, pears 1.50@4, Ga peaches 
1@1.75 p carrier, plums steady at 1.50@2.50, 
cherries 65@85c p 8-lb bskt, gooseberries 7 
@%c p qt, huckleberries 6@10c, blackberries 
9@18c, raspberries 5@7c p pt, Ga musk- 
melons 60c@1.25 p case, N C 1@2, Md 2@4, 
watermelons 125@226 p car. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firmer. Middlings 

$22@26 p ton, bran 20@21.50, red dog 25@ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


25.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton. 

seed meal 27.50, chops 24.50@25, screenings 

30@78c. p Ib, coarse corn meal 1.34@1.28 

brewers’ meal and grits 1.66@1.67. a 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades firm, others in 
liberal supply and barely steady. Prime 
timothy 92%,@9%5c p 100 Ibs, No 1 85@90c, No 
2 75@80c, No 3 65@70c, elover mixed 65@75c., 
clover 55@65c, salt 40c, rye straw 75@80c, 
short rye and oat 60@70c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $18 
@18.50 p ton, medium and common grades 
easy, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 14.50@15.50, No 3 
12@138, choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@ 
13, clover 12@12.50, damaged and poor 10@ 
12, swale 9@10, prime rye straw 16@16.50, 
do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts have been only 
moderate, demand not especially active. L 
I prime $1@2 p bbl, southern prime 1.50 
@2, do seconds 1@1.25, culls 50@75c, N C red 
sweets 3.50@5. 

At Boston, supplies have come in more 
freely, prices generally steady. Native va- 
rieties $1.75@2 p bbl, R I 2.25, L I 2.25, Jer- 
sey 2.25, Va 1.50@2, N C sweets 3@4.50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live fowls and chickens 
generally firm, other stocks not especially 
active. Live fowls 13c p lb, roosters 9c, 
broilers 13%@l4c, turkeys lic, ducks 60@ 
80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, live pigeons 20@ 
25c, iced turkeys 13@15c p lb, Phila chick- 
ens 18@25c, western 13@16c, fowls 124%4@13c, 
spring ducks 144%@l5c, do geese 17c, squabs 
1.25@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls steady at 11%@i2c 
p Ib, roosters 7@8c, broilers 14@l5ic, northern 
and eastern fresh killed fowls 12@14c, 
choice roasting chickens 28@33c, broilers 
18@20c, spring ducks 15@16c, pigeons Tic 
@$1.50 p doz, squabs 2@2.50 p doz, western 
iced turkeys lic p Ib, fowls 11@13%c, broil- 


ers 15@17c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage steady at $2@3 p 
100, sweet corn 75c@1.50, beets 1.25@1.50 p 
100 bchs, carrots 1@1.25, rhubarb 1.50@2.50, 
radishes 50@75c, celery 10@25c p doz bchs, 
Jersey cucumbers 1.25@1.50 p bskt, egg 
plant 1@1.25 p bx, lettuce 1.25@1.50 p 5-doz 
case, lima beans 50c@1.25 p bskt, onions 
1.75@2.25 p bbl, peas lower at 75c@1.25 p. 
bskt, peppers 75c@1.25 p bx, spinach 50c 
Pp. bbl, squash 20@30c p bx, string beans 
easy at 50c p bskt, Md tomatoes 50@75c p 
earrier, Jersey 75c@1.50 p bx, turnips 65 

75e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOI ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTHERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.75 
@2.25 p bbl, lettuce 75c, cauliflower 2, cab- 
bage 2@3c p 100, sweet corn 1, celery 50@7ic 
p doz bchs, carrots 40@65c p 100 bchs, car- 
rots 1@1.50. Eggs 22c p doz, live fowls 12 
@12%c p lb, chickens 17@18c, turkeys 13@ 
14c, ducks 11@12c, veal calves 6.50@7.50 p 
100 Ibs, hogs 7.25@7.75, spring lambs 11@12. 
Corn 70@71ic p bu, oats 60@62c, bran 21@22 p 
ton, middlings 22.50@25, hay 10@17. 

At Buffalo, nearby potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
southern $1.50@2 p bbl, onions 1@1.25 p 
hamper, cucumbers 1.25@1.50, cauliflower 1 
p doz, cabbage 2.25@4 p 100, string beans 
75c p bu, peas 1@1.25 p 1% bu. Apples 1@ 
1.25 p hamper, raspberries 11@12c p at, 
blackberries 10@1i3c, huckleberries 10c, cur- 
rants 5@7c, peaches 1@1.10 p cra. Eggs 190 
p doz, live fowls 11@11%c p lb, ducks 12@ 
12%c, turkeys 8@10c, broilers 14@15c, 
pigeons 15@25c p pair. 

At Rochester, eggs 20@2ic p doz, live 
fowls 10@12c p lb, spring ducks 12@14c, tur- 
keys 12c. Bran $23@24 p ton, middlings 23@ 
24, corn 70c p bu, No 1 white oats 50@62c, 
hay 8@12 p ton. Potatoes 60c p bu, spinach 
20c, carrots 40@60c, beans 1.50@2, cabbage 
1.75 p cra, cucumbers 40c p doz, lettuce 20c, 
hominy 16c p Ib. - 

At Syracuse, state corn 80c p bu, No 2 
White oats 61c, bran $20.50@21 p ton, gluten 
meal 28, middlings 22, hay 8@12. Eggs 20@ 
2ic p doz, live fowls 9@10c p Ib, chickens 
12c, ducks 12c. New potatoes 70@90c p bu, 
old 70c, onions 1.25, cabbage 4@5 p 100, green 
peas 50@90c p bu, string beans 1.25@1.50, 
currants 8@10c p qt, black raspberries 10c, 
do red 15@20c. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs, loss off 15@18t%¢c p doz, live 
fowls. 14c p Ib, chickens._11@17c, spring ducks 
12@15c. Apples 50@75c p. bskt, currants 7 














@9c p gt, huckleberries 6@8c, blackberries 
“ $@10¢, godseberries 26@20c p 5-lb bskt, can- 
ialoupes’'75e@$1.25 p cra, peaches 1@1.75 p 
6-bskt carrier, plums 1@1.50. Md and Del 
potatoes 1@1.65 p bbl, do Jersey 30@35c p 
pskt. Bran 19.50@21 p.ton, timothy hay 14 
@18,.. prime rye. straw .13.40@15.50, No 2 Pa 
red wheat 78142@79c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
72%@73c, No 2 white clipped oats 60c. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes 50@53c p 
bu, onions $1@1.10, cabbage 15@16 p ton, 
turnips 40c p bu, beans 1.80@1.85. Apples 
3.50@4.50 p bbl, raspberries 11@12c p at, 
muskmelons 4@5 p 100, watermelons 15@18. 
Eggs. 1bc p doz, live fowls 9c p lb, turkeys 
8c, ducks._10c. Live steers 6.50@7.50 p 100 
Ibs, veal calves. 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, 
spring lambs 8@9, sheep 3@5. Corn 7c p 
bu, oats, 60@62c, bran 20 p top, shorts 19, 
middlings 21, screenings 18, hay 9@11. 

At Cleveland, eggs 19c p doz, live chick- 
ens 15@16c p Ib, fowls 11%@12c, ducks 10@ 
12c, pigeons $1@1.25 p doz. Apples 3.75@4.25 
p bbl, peaches 85c@1 p 4-bskt carrier, plums 
90c@1 p box, raspberries 2.25@3 p bu, black- 
berries 3@3.25, blueberries 2.75@3. Potatoes 
60@65c p bu, cucumbers 1@1.50 p hamper, 
tomatoes 60@70c p 4-bskt era; Onions 2.25@ 
2.50 p bbl, cabbage 4@6 p-100.. No 2 red 
wheat, new 74c p bu, corn 69c, oats 58%4c, 
middlings 19@22.50 p ton, bran 17.50@18.50, 
timothy hay 9@12. Live hogs 7.80@8.10 p 
300 Ibs, pigs 7@7.75, veal. .calves. .7@7.25, 
steers 5.75@6.50, sheep 3.50@4.50, lambs 6@ 
6.25, 

MARYLAND—Ati Baltimore, best steers 
$6.70@7 p 100 lbs, butcher grades 4@6.40, 
cows 1.75@4.25, bulls 3@4, hogs 7.75@8.35, 
sheep 1.50@4, lambs 4.25@6.26, veal calves 
$.50@6.50. Cabbage 1@2.50 p 100, cucumbers 
25@35c p bskt, egg plant 75c@1, potatoes 
1.25@2 p- bbl, lettuce 20@25c p bu, beans 40@ 
65e, sweet corn 6@10c p doz, tomatoes 50@ 
65¢e _p carrier. Apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, black- 
berries 4@6c p- qt, _huckleberries 5@é6c, 
peaches 1.25@2.p 6-bskt carrier, cantaloupes 
firmer at 50c@1.25 p bskt, watermelons 10@ 
18 p 100. Nearby eggs 17@17%c p_ doz, 
southern and western 15%4@17%4¢c, live fowls 
12%@13c p lb, chickens 14@l5c, ducks 8@ 
10c, do spring 13@13%c. Wheat. 76%c .p bu, 
corn 7034c, oats 54c, ‘rye 6lc, timothy hay 14 
@17 p ton, clover mixed 12@14.50, bran 18@ 
21.50, middlings 19@23. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


as ae 
The Butter Market. 


A. somewhat’ easier feeling has’ been 


noted in t oye butter’ circles. .: Prices 
have declined slightly under more lib- 
eral receipts in some cases, and an 
only moderate demand. Speculators are 


holding off for hower:.prices, and as usual 


the consumptive demand eases up a trifle. 
Quality, is also claimed: 


about this season. U 
to .be somewhat .summery in some cases. 
No great amount of stock has accumulated, 
however, and the outlook is generally con- 
sideréd good. Prices as shown by following 
‘table, are materially’ higher than .during 
the two immediately preceding years, but 
are none toe high,’ grain’ and ‘feed values 
continuing stiff and-food commodities near- 
ly’ all selling at advanced ‘rates. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


‘New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......21%@21%c 21%@22 c 21 @2it%ee 
1901 ......19 @19%c 20. @20%c 18%@19 c 
1900 ......19 @19%c 19%@20 c 18 @18%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@23c. p Ib, prints 23@24c, dairy 204%2@21tkc. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@22c, prints 22 
@23c, dairy . 18@20c—At Buffalo, fancy 
prints 22@23c, tubs 21%4c, dairy, 19@20c.—At 
Rochester, fancy prints 24c, tubs 22@23c. 

At New York, «choice stock has shown 

considerable strength. Extra cmy 214%@ 
21%c p Ib, firsts: 20% @21c, fancy state dairy 
20@20%e, firsts 19@19%4c, western imt cmy 
18@19¢c. y : 
" Qhio—At Columbus, cmy tubs steady at 
2ic p lb, .prints 22c, dairy 15@16c.—At Cin- 
cinnati; cmy extras 24cp Ib, firsts 22@23c, 
seconds 20@2ic, dairy 14%c.—At Cleveland, 
cmy extra 22@22%4c, firsts 20@20%4c, dairy 
16@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy quiet at 23@24c p Ib, firsts 22@238c, ex- 
tra: gathered cmy 22@23c, firsts 21@22c, tmt 
cmy 19@21c, ladle 17@19c. 

At Chivago,. situation somewhat unset- 
tled, prices fairly steady. . Extra cmy 21 
@21%4c' p Ib, ‘firsts 19@19%c,. imt cmy 19c, 
seconds 17%@1i8c, choice  @airy 

firsts 18@181¢c, ladles 164%@18c. . 
-- At. Boston; prices shade easter. - Vt and 
iN emy. extra: 22e.p tb, N° ¥: 22c,:-western 


19@19%e, 


21% @22c, firsts 21@2i%c, Vt dairy extra 

20@21ic, do N Y 20c, firsts 19c, western imt 

emy 18%@19c, ladle 18@18%e. 
Pennsylvania—At, Philadelphia, 


THE LATEST. MARKETS 


é€xtra‘ 


Elgin and other separator emy 21%,@21%c p': 


lb, firsts 20%@21c, ladle 16@18c. 
The Cheese Market. 

A steady feeling has been noted in the 
cheese market at leading 
under only moderate receipts and a good 
demand. Quality of arrivals in some in- 
stances shows the effects of heat, but is 
generally good, a Iarge proportion grad- 
ing choice to fancy. Skims in fair supply 
and about steady. Firmer advices have 
been received from primary points, and 
market has a hopeful outlook. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 10 
@10%c p |b, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars 11@11144c.—At Buffalo, fancy 10%@llic, 
fair 914@10c. At Rochester, twins lic. 

At New York, arrivals: moderate, 
prices steady. Fancy full cream small 
sizes 10c Ib, do large 9%@9%c, fair to 
good 9@9%c, light skims 7%@8c, full 2% 
@3c,. 

At Ogdensburg, 278° boxes offered Satur- 
day of last week, 914c bid, with no- sales; 
on street, sold at 9¥c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y cheddars 10%c p lb, fair 9%@l0c, skims 
714@8lece. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars lle p 
lb, state flats 11144c)4dimburger 13c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, flats lic, twins 11%c, long horn 
12%c,' N Y cheddar 11%c.—At « Cleveland, 
choice N Y 11@11%c, do state 10@10%c. 

At Canton, 2264 boxes twins sold at 9 9-l6c 
p lb Saturday of last week, and 1412 tubs of 
butter at 21\4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
cheddars steady at 10%c p Ib, flats 10%@ 
10%c. 

At Chicago, tone of market steady. 
Twins 10c p lb, daisies 10%@10%c, Young 
Americas 10%c, 
&84,@8%c, brick 9%@10%4c. 

At Boston, trade’ quiét; 


and 


prices 


trade centers’ 


Swiss 13%@l4c, limburger - 


Extra N:'¥ twins: 10@10%c-p lb firsts 9@ ° 


9%c, extra Vt.twins 10c, firsts 9@9%¢c. 


A Bright Wool Qutlook. 


The wool: situation’ at.large: distributing .. 


points has been decidedly healthy. Prices 
have been firm with a hardening. tendency, 


buying active in almost all lines, and more * 


interest manifested by all the large con- 
sumers of wool. The*-miovement of goods 


within the period of a week at Boston was~ 


largest for some time, amounting to 7,102,000 
lbs, against a total of 6,282,000 , 
vious. week and ‘6,920,000.fer correspending 
time last- year.” Total sales since Jan:1 are 
103,408,000 Ibs, agairist 121,772,660 for -same 
period last year.: Buying has been -confined 
mainly to purchases for immediate wants, 


for pre-- 


giving the market a business’ tone, rather - 


than speculative. 
are firm in their views, 
to accept bids a fraction under their’ price, 
and buyers canvassing the 


Both buyers and sellers ‘ 
holders refusing” 


market thor-** ’ 


oughly, ‘looking’ for slight concessions. In ‘ 


western producing sections, clips remain- 
ing in growers’ hands are quickly bought up 
at firm figures. , 

A.recent sale of-1;000,000.lbs of wool is re- 
ported at Kerrville, Tex, at 15@16é%e p Ib, 
said. to:be the highest price in ten years; at 


Cody, Wyo, about 1,000,000 lbs brought 12%c; - 


at Jamestown, N D, wool is reported to 
have sold 3c p Ib higher than last year, 
the clips being in excellent condition, free 


from dust and grease, and selling at 12%@, 


18c p Ib; in Ohio, prime clips have sold at 
26@28ce. The wool clip is well picked up in 
most sections and growers well satisfied. 
Trade advices. from Montana indicate a 
larger clip of wool this season than antici- 


pated and the total crop is placed between : 


three and four million pounds: A sale of 
39,000 Ibs was recently ‘reported at 14c p Ib 


War Against Mosquitoes. 





After considerable agitation a movement. | 


looking toward the eventual extermination 


of the mosquito has evidently begun in ear- ; 


nest. From various parts of the: country 
come reports of measures..undertaken for 


the accomplishment of this.task. New. Jer- . 


sey, which for many. years. has suffered ex- 
tensive..economic loss from, the mosquito 


pest, is giving increaged. attention to the’ 
Many towns in the state have car--4° 


matter. 


ried on community work, and the cities of’ - 
Blizabeth, Neiwark.and Jersey City are to‘ 
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do some drainage werk with this end in 
view. ee? OP 

A mosquito topographic survey has al- 
“ready” been made’ of the suburbs of: Balti- 
-more.. Nashville, New Orleans, and Norfolk, 
Va, are among the southern cities taking 
up anti-mosquito measures. The entomolo- 
gist of the Michigan agricultural college 
has been authorized to do something to- 
ward the extermination of these. insects. 
The New York state entomologist will be- 
gin mosquito work at once. Many other 
sections are manifesting much interest and 
some have made appropriations for carry- 
ing on the work. 


Sugar Beet Notes. 


For nearly two years past the Pestum 
Cereal company ef Battle Creek, Mich, has 
been experimenting. with grape sugar, and 
processes are now patented by which this 
product is refined. “It will produce a beau- 
tiful milky white product, 98.9% pure,” 
writes C. W. Post, “from which we have 
made in small quantities candy and other 
specialties. This grape sugar is made *rom 
corn and is a perfect article of food, fur- 
nishing the carbohydrates in pure condi- 
tion ready for immediate assimilation. This 
fall we shall begin the manufacture of 
chocolate creams and other candies. There 
is no other known method of refining grape 
sugar. Our processes are patented in 
America and 24 foreign countries. To my 
mind, this will mark an epoch for the util- 
ization of Indian corn for candy; will not 
only provide a great outlet for the west- 
ern product, but will furnish people with 
one of the most perfect articles of food 
ever devised. We.now have a small fac- 
tory in Peoria, Ill, and contemplate the 
erection of another in the east.” 








An Expensive Insecticide—Under .the 
name of Kno-bug; a Boston ¢oncern is’ put- 
ting on the market a reddish brown “prep- 
aration to: destroy potato bugs and‘all other 
bugs that*eat leaves, plants ’‘or vines.’’ 


steady. ~*Kno-bug ‘contains quite a number of ma- 


terials; but is chiefty made up of‘land plas- 
ter ‘87%, ‘saltpeter 4%, ocher 2%, paris green 
24%: The remaining constituents are sand, 
clay and’ a'-Tfittle water. “Whatever: value 
the goods have as an ‘tnsecticide depends 
“upon the 2%% of paris green. These goods 
sell, aceording to the advertising. of the 
company, from 10 cents down to 6 -cents 
per pound. With 2%% paris green and 100 
‘pounds plaster mixed, the farmer would 
have the material for practical purposes 
identical with Kno-bug, at a cost of 1 cent 
per pound.—{Charles D. Woods, Director 
Maine Experiment Station. 





Gathering and Harvesting Sumac—s. 
F., New Jersey: . Unless sumac is, in_mar- 
ketable .shape .there is no sale for it. It 
must be dried, ground, bolted, and baled, 
and after this is done, it Sells at toa low a 
price to pay for long transportation. If one 
can sell the dried leaves at a. tannery near 

: by, unground, it might pay to collect. them, 


eLAvaAL | 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
tic? end ‘for free catalogue. + 


FISTULA AND POLL EVIL- 


Flemi: Fistu) d Poll Evil Cure 
ise arm scientific 2 certain remedy. 


NO COST IF IT FAILS. 
Write today for important circular No. 435 
FLEMING BROS., Chemiste, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Clochette. 


Translated by Marcia Olyphant from the 
French of Guy de Maupassant: © 
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How strange they are, these old memories 
which haunt us, and of which we are not 
able to rid ourselves! 


This one is so old, so old, that I cannot. 


comprehend why it has remained, living 
and tenacious, in my mind. Since that time 
I have met with so many things, sinister, 
affecting or terrible, that it surprises me 
to find that a single day cannot pass with- 
out the face of Mother Clochette retracing 
itself before my eyes, just as I knew -her, 
so long ago, when I was: only ten or. 12 
years old. 

She was an old seamstress, who came 
each week, on Tuesday, to mend the family 
linen. My parents inhabited one of those 
country dwellings called chateaux. which 
are simply old houses with peaked roofs, 
with four or five farms grouped around. 

The village,.a large one, almost a town, 
was visible some hundred feet distant, 
closely surrounding the church, an edifice 
of red brick, blackened by time. 

Ievery Tuesday, then, Mother Clochette 
arrived, between half-past 6-and 7 in the 
morning, dnd going up to the linen press, 
commenced her work. 

She was a tall, thin woman, bearded, or 
rather hairy, for 
ing tufts of hair appeared all over her face. 

She limped, not like ordinary cripples, but 
like a vessel at anchor. When she rested 
her large body, bony and bent, on her one 
good leg,.she seemed as if about to take a 
leap, in order to ride a huge wave; then 
suddenly she would plunge, as if to disap- 
pear in an abyss, or to sink into the ground. 
Her. gait gave the impression of a tempest, 
as she seemed to swing and.balance her- 
self at the same time; and her head, al- 
ways covered with an enormous white bon- 
net, the ribbons of which floated down her 
back, appeared to traverse the horizon from 
the north to south and from south to north, 
with each movement that she made. 

I adored Mother Clochette. As soon as I 
was out of bed I ascended to the linen press, 
where I found her installed with her sew- 
ing,:a foot-warmer at her feet. When I ap- 
peared she insisted on my taking the foot 
warmer and seating myself upon it, in order 
that I should not take cold in the chilly 
room, which was directly under the roof. 

“That draws the blood from the throat,” 
she would say. 

While she darned the linen with her long, 
crooked, active fingers, she told me stories. 
Her eyes, behind her spectacles with their 
strangely magnifying glasses (for age had 
weakened her sight), appeared to me enor- 
mous, strangely deep, and double. 

She had, as far as I can recall from the 
things which she told me, and by which my 
childish heart was moved, a magnanimous 
soul. .She saw everything, great and small. 
She related to me events of the town; the 
story of a cow which had escaped from the 
barn, and had been found, one morning, in 
front of Prosper Malet’s mill, watching the 
turning of the wooden wings; or the story 
of a hen’s egg discovered in the church 
turret, where no one could ever imagine 
what creature had come to lay it there; or 
the account of the dog of Jean-Jean Pilas, 
that had recovered, at ten leagues’ dis- 
tance from the village, his master’s trou- 
sers, which had been stolen by a passer-by 
as they were drying before the door, after 
a shower. She related these simple events 
in such a manner that they assumed, in my 
mind, the proportions of never-to-be-for- 
gotten dramas, of grand and mysterious 
poems; and the ingenious tales invented by 
poets and narrated to me, in the evening, 
by my mother, had not that savor, that ful- 
ness, that power, which the recitals of the 
peasant possessed. : 

One Tuesday, after having passed the en- 
tire morning in listening to Mother Clo- 
chette, I went, with a servant, to gather 
nuts in’ the Hallet woods, back: of the 
Noirpre farm. On my return I went up to 
réjoin the old woman. I recall all this as 
distinctly as the events of yesterday. 

On opening the door of the linen room, 
I perceived the old seamstress lying on the 
floor beside her chair, her face on ‘the 
ground, her arms extended, still holding 
her needle in one hand, and in the other 
one of -my shirts. One of her legs (the 
longer one doubtless), in a blue stocking, 
was stretched under her chair; and her 


+ 


unexpected and surpris-- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Nebédctables were giistenihs at the’ end of the’ 


room, having rolled from her. 

1. rushed. out, giving sharp.cries .of .dis- 
tress, The family~.came at my call, and 
after some moments I learned that Mother 
Clochette was dead. I. cannot describe the 
deep emotion,.poignant and terrible, which 
contracted my childish heart. I descended, 
softly, to the drawing room, hiding myself 
in a dark corner, in the depths of an im- 
mense, antique sofa, where I knelt, weep- 
ing. I must have remained there a long 
time, for darkness “came .on. 

After a while a lamp was brought in, but 
1 was not discovered, and I could hear my 
father and mother talking with the phy- 
sician, whose’ voice I recognized. 

He had been sent for immediately, and 


"was now explaining the causes of the. at- 


tack, of which explanation I comprehended 
nothing at the time. Then he seated him- 
self, and accepted a glass of cordial and a 
biscuit. He continued. talking; and what 
he then said was graven upon my soul, and 
will remain there until my death! I believe 
that I can reproduce almost. exactly the 
very terms of which he made use. 
* oe * 


Ah (said he), poor woman! She was my 
first patient. She broke her leg the very 
day- of my ‘arrival in this‘place, and I had 
not even time to-wash my hands, on de- 
scending from the stage coach, when I was 
sent for in all haste, for the case was .@ 
grave. one. 

She was 17 years old, cad was a beautiful 
girl, very beautiful! Would one believe -it? 
As to her history, I have never teld it; and 
no one but myself and one other, who is 
no longer in the country, has ever known it. 
Now that she is dead, I can be less discreet. 

At that time a young assistant instruc- 
tor, with a pretty face and a fine figure, 
and military .bearing, came and installed 
himself in the town. Ali the girls ran after 
him, but he pretended to treat them with 
disdain; being, besides, much afraid of the 
master of :the school, his superior, Father 
Grabu, who, was not always in the best of 
tempers. 

Father Grabu employed at that time as 
seamstress the beautiful Hortense (who has 
just died in your house), and who was later, 
after her accident. baptized Clochette. 

The assistant teacher distinguished with 
his : notice’ the: beautiful--young girl, who 
was doubtless flattered at being chosen by 
this invincible conqueror; at all events, she 
granted him a meeting in the granary’ of 
the school, at nightfall, after a day of 
sewing. She made a pretense of returning 
home, but instead of descending the stair- 
case and leaving the Grabu house, she 
mounted the stairs and hid herself in the 
hay, to await her lover. He soon joined 
her, and was commencing to make love to 
her, when the door of the loft opened and 
the master of the school made his appear- 
ance, saying: 

“What are you doing up here, Sigisbert?”’ 
Fearing that all would be found out, the 
infatuated young tutor answered stupidly: 
“IT came up to rest a little on the hay, 
Monsieur Grabu.”’ 

The granary was very long, very wide, 
and absolutely black. Sigisbert pushed the 
frightened young girl toward the end of 
the room, commanding: “Go down, hide 
yourself! I shall lose my place! Escape! 
Hide!” 

The master, hearing whispering, 
ued: ‘“‘You are not alone here?” 

“Oh, yes, Monsieur Grabu!’”’ 

“You are not, since you are talking.”’ 

“I swear to you that I am, 
Grabu.” 

“T will. find out about that!’ replied the 
old man; and locking the door, he went 
down for a candle. 

Then the young man, a coward, as you 
will see, lost his head, and becoming sud- 
denly furious, it appears, repeated: 
so that he shall not find you. You will de- 
prive me of bread for the rest of my life. 
You will ruin my career! Hide!” 

The key was heard, turning in the lock. 

Hortense ran to the little window which 
looked: out on the street; suddenly opened 
it, then, in a low and resolute voice, ‘‘You 
will come and pick me up, when he is 
gone,” she said. And she leaped out. 

Father Grabu found no one, and, greatly 
surprised, descended again. A quarter of 
an hour later, Monsieur Sigisbert came to 
me, and related his adventure. The young 
girl remained lying at the foot of the wall, 


contin- 


unable to rise, having fallen from the sec- | 
It was . 


ond story. I went with him to her. 
raining’ in torrents, and I carried’ to my 
house the unfortunate maiden, whose right 


Monsieur 


**Hide, ° 


leg! was broken in three places, the bones 
having pierced through the flesh. She 
made no complaint, and only. said, with ad- 
mirable resignation, “I am punished, well 
punished!” 

I sent for the relatives of 


help, and for 


‘whe young workwoman, arid to these I re- 


lated a fable of a runaway team which had 
thrown her down and crippled her before 
my door. They believed me, and the police 
sought in vain for a month the author oft 
the accident. 

That was the end! I tell you, that this 
woman was a heroine as truly as those who 
accomplish the finest historic deeds. 

That was her only love affair. She died 
unmarried. She was a martyr, a great soul, 
sublime in her devotion. And if I did not 
deeply admire her, I should not have told 
you this story, which I have never related 
to anyone during her life. You will under- 
stand. why. 

* 6 © 

The physician was silent.- Mamma was 
weeping. Papa uttered a few words which 
I did not understand; then they went away. 

I remained on my knees on the sofa, sob- 
bing, hearing strangé sounds of heavy steps 
on the staircase. They were carrying away 
the body of Clochette. 

Se — 

The “Summer Guest’ Prizes—in accord- 
ance with the prize offer, announced May 
24, for articles on entertaining summer 
guests, these prizes are awarded, all. but 
one of the articles having been recently 
printed under the initials given. The con- 
testants don’t wish their whole names 
published. The money will. be received the 
latter part of August, it being our usual 
custom to pay for what we print the last 
part of the month following publication 
The two first prizes of $5 each go to Mrs 
H. C. of New York, and Mrs J. H. of 
Pennsylvania. The two second prizes of $3 
each go to Mrs A. M. P., Kansas, and Della 
P., Ohio. The four prizes of. $1 each go-to 
Sisterne, Maryland; L. Wetzel, New York 
Harlan Parkott, Connecticut, and- Mrs C 
A. L., Virginia. 

I send an account. of my baking. from 
June 15, 1901, to June 15, 1902.. Our family 
consists of eight persons, besides visitors 
and extra help. I made 406 loaves of bread 
biscuits 1261, cake 139 loaves, sugar cookies 
1324, molasses cogkies 2020, doughnuts 1078, 
graham gems 209, graham crackers 125, pies 
408, puddings 21, tarts 14. No account was 
kept of the buckwheat cakes, which were 
baked every morning for five months.—[A 
New York Home-Baker. 

I am a farmer’s wife and read the moth- 
ers and daughters’ and good cook pages 
with great interest. I think the farmer's 
is an independent life. How nice to have 
your own milk, chickens and garden! I 
have hatched 350 chickS and 15 turkeys, 
have flowers and do my own work.—[Mrs 
; i a Iowa. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Every Farmer owes it to his wife to 
lighten her labors on washing day as*much 
as possible. Years ago when washing day 
came around the good woman of the house 
had to roll up her sleeves and get right 
into the washtub, so to speak. The result 
was a tired housekeeper with a back nearly 
broken in two. In these days it is different. 
Washing machines make light labor on 
wash day. The Syracuse Easy washing 
machine, which has been advertised in 
these columns for many months, is a ma- 
chine well worth the attention of every 
housekeeper. It is the perfected result..of 
34 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
washing devices. The clothes are washed 
by forcing the soap suds through them by 
compressed air. By using this machine 
there is no rubbing and no possible wear. 
The operation is simply lifting a handle. 
to which is attached a strong, yet light, 
metallic hood, and gently pressing it down 
again. This easy action forces the-.suds 
through the clothes and cleanses them with- 
out. frictfon, wear.or tear... By using the 
Easy washing machine the strength of.-the 
housewife is saved, by removing the drudg- 
ery of wash day, and the.money of the fam- 
ily by. removing the principal cause of wear 
and tear on clothing. A postal card ,to 
Dodge & Zuill, Syracuse, N Y, will, if you 
mention this paper, bring. you a little book- 
let which will at.,once convince you «that 
you. should haye one of these machines:in 
your house. You can make. big money if 
you wish to act as.one.of.their agents. - 











Wheat Farmers’ Wives. 
W. R. Dw 


Summer is both a season of. hardships 
and pleasant anticipations to the wives of 
the farmers of the middle west wheat. belt, 
It means an overabundance of work, like- 
wise a replenishment of their empty purses, 
for owners of wheat fiel@s are never so 
generous as when their golden grain has 
been harvested and threshed. 

Naturally, with the coming of modern 
methods in wheat~ harvesting, the great 
wave of hard labor that spreads over the 
prairies of Kansas and Oklahoma, Nebras- 
a and Iowa in harvest season, is not ap- 
plicable to the women so much as a few 
years ago. True, they have their share of 
toil, for men must be fed, and household 
duties are ever urgent on a farm. But the 
one great problem that so long hung like 
a pall over the farm woman about harvest 
time has faded like an “iridescent dream’’; 
that was the feeding of harvest hands. 
Now each threshing crew carry their own 
cook and their own cook shanty. In wheat 
cutting season this is likewise true to some 
extent, although there are certain farmers 
who employ their men haphazard, feeding 
them and housing them during the ten or 
15 days it requires to mow down the grain. 
In such instances the housewife finds her 
eup of woe brimming over. 

In the Kansas wheat belt women cooks 
are likewise imported with the other har- 
vest help that comes in early July. These 
women are paid at the rate of from $1 to 
$2 per day, and none can say but that they 
earn it. I am speaking more of the richer 
elass of farmers now, when I say that 
women cooks come with harvest field labor- 
ers. There are other wheat growers whose 
wives are forced to do not only the cook- 
ing, but likewise a part of the outdoor 
work. These should indeed be pitied. Im- 
agine one rising at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
cooking breakfast for 20 or 30 men, serving 
it, attending to some three or four milch 
eows, then going into the fleld and working 
for two or three hours driving binders or 
hay rakes. They are over the stove again 
at 10.30 or 11 o’clock, preparing a meal for 
the tired and hungry toilers, and at 3 are in 
the fleld work again. Often these women 
do not get abed until 11 o’clock, which may 
seem all right for city folk, but to the tired 
eountry woman it is almost unbearable. 

The percentage of women who work in 
the field in Kansas is extremely small com- 
pared to the number of men imported to 
assist. About 3 per cent of the farm- 
ers’ wives were called upon last year to 
assist in saving the ripened fields-of wheat. 
From the small towns of the wheat belt, 
however, came hundreds of young women 
anxious to earn a pittance for winter neces- 
sities, 

The wives are called upon to bear their 

equal share of the burden of a drouth, 
when all crops have been scorched long 
before the gathering time. It is indeed a 
pitiful remuneration for their year of toil, 
this gathering of the tares. It means an- 
other twelvemonth of skimp and save, and 
the remaking of last winter’s dresses, or 
possibly (worst of all), the removal from 
town schools of the daughter or son, fast 
approaching graduation. 
_ But when the crop turns out good and 
fortune smiles upon the sturdy owner of 
the soil, he is good alike to wife and chil- 
dren. His money is even lavished for their 
comfort; the wife must have new gowns 
and the daughter is sent east to a finishing 
school. Altogether, the life of the farm 
woman of the great wheat belt of the 
middle west is not one to be despised. 


A Plea for the District School. 


MRE. A. G. T 








So much has been written lately relative 
to abolishing the district schools, that I am 
constrained to write in defense of them. 
I have been a teacher in district schools for 
Over seven years, and I have invariably 
found that a pupil from those schools sent 
into the city graded schools possessed a 
wider knowledge and better developed rea- 
soning powers than those of theirownage in 
the graded schools. Why is it? Because, ever 
since their school life began, they have not 
been confined for months to the same round 
of lessons. Besides their own lessons, they 
have listened and watched when an older 
pupil was receiving instruction. New ideas 
thus dawn, new possibilities are openéd up, 
and they turn again with a new zest to 
realizing that in a few 


their own work, 


eee 


HARVESTERS’ COOK 


years they will be where those older ones 
are, 

My little nine-years-old girl has many 
times surprised me by asking intelligent 
questions on subjects I knew she was not 
studying. “How do you know anything 
about that?’ I asked. “Oh, I heard the 
teacher telling the big boys and girls.” I 
have never found that the recitations of 
one class interfered with or hindered the 
progress of another. A change is a rest, 
and they will return to their own work 
with renewed vigor. 

Of course the graded schools have many 
advantages, I know, but after all, the dis- 
trict schools can furnish enough knowledge 
for the first few years. If only the char- 
acter is molded and the mind rightly de- 
veloped, that is one-half the battle. The 
higher education can come after. And there 
is another objection to the central school. 
It would not always be possible to find the 
right man to convey the children to and 
from school. 


Never Break Up the Home. 


WILLIAM C. P. 








Our preparations for marriage were of 
the simplest. Having very few intimate 
friends to speak of, and no relatives at all 
in the city, we were quietly made man 
and wife by a good old minister, whose 
wife and family wished us a happy future. 
Our married life began in a boarding house 
on one of the boulevards, which advertised 
all the comforts of a home. These we soon 
found to be very limited, and tried another, 
which was presided over by an acquaint- 
ance. .This proved to be somewhat better, 
but still not entirely satisfactory. 

After the holidays we decided to begin 
housekeeping, and picking out a small heat- 
ed apartment, invested ali our capital in 
fitting it up. Then our troubles began. My 
wife was seized with an attack of pneu- 
monia, which required the utmost skill of 
trained nurse and physician for three 
weeks. This left her very weak and unfit 
to do much work. Discouraged we fool- 
ishly decided to dispose of our household 
effects and resume boarding. We, of course, 
realized very little from the sale, barely 
enough to pay the doctor’s and nurse’s bill. 
We have since made this resolve,—never, 
under any circumstances, to break up our 
home again. A few months of boarding 
was sufficient, and we rented a furnished 
apartment. Here sickness again overtook 
my wife. After that her health improved, 
and we began to accumulate another stock 
of household goods. Some. time later we 
rented and furnished a modest little flat. 
Chastened by our trouble, we were thank- 
ful to get along under any circumstances, 
and did not object to narrow quarters. The 
waters are now comparatively smooth, and 
though we have had lots of trouble and 
sickness since, yet the first year of . our 
married life, with its joys and sorrows, will 
ever remain fresh in our memory, and has 












SHANTY IN KANSAS 


inured us to meet any conditions or change 
of circumstances with cheerful hearts. 
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How You Fare in 
Our July Clearance. 


Take these item as indexing the whole 








store. Write us at.once. 
15e a yard—sells soombanly for 4#c—D. & J. 
Anderson’s Madras and Shirtings, and others 


equally as good but not having the same 
reputation. 

25c a yard—sells 50c regularly—Sheer Mistra) 
Suitings, all wool, assorted colors. 

$1.50 a yard for 44inch wide Mexican Voile, 
handsome as silk. A new arrival from abroad. 
Sheer as you could wish. Navy, porcelain, 
gray, tan, delft, castor. 

25c a yard—sells 45¢c regularly—Corded Wash 
Silks—new designs and colorings. 

2c a yard—sells regularly 50c—23-inch wide 
plain Japanese White Wash Silks. 

35¢ a yard—sells 60c regularly—White Pongee 
Silk with a natural finish. It is washable. 


This 52-year-old store, with its 70 de- 
partments, never gave such values as this 
present clearance sale. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 











New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 
$60,000 IN PREMIUMS and PURSES. 


will rival anything ever 
Grand Horse Show given at a State Fair. The 


finest horses used for coaching and equestrian pur- 
poses will be in the show ring. Many of the eqnip- 
ages shown at the New York Horse Show will be 
seen at the Fair. 


The Agricvitural Exhibits 


of the Fair. The fruit show will 
a long distance to see. 

The finest breeds of cattle, 
The Live Stock. sheep and swine will be on 
exhibition. The most noted stock farms will com- 
pete for the prizes. The remarkable exhibit of last 
year will be creatly exceeded this year both in hum- 
ber and quality. Stock: buildings thoroughly dis- 
infected. 

promise to produce some 

Grand Circvit Baces Prine’ most interesting 
events of the season. The list of entries in the early 
chosing events are very large. The horses in 
the country wil! compete for the large purses, 


General Admission 25 Cents. 
Seid for Prize List. 
S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. Albany, N. Y. 


will be one of the 
eatest attractions 
worth traveling 
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[20] MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


in Haying Time 
MRS M- P. A- CROZIER. 
“Carry the lunch to the hayin 
(The cakes are good and the biscuit light) 
Once more; if the rain holds off till then, 
The meadows will all be done by night. 


“The napkin is smooth and white and clean 
(You are doing your work so well, my dear). 
But take the basket, and hurry, Jean, 
For the dinner hour will soon be here! 


“And I would not stop to talk with Nate; 
There is pudding to make and meat to fry.” 

But Jean was out through the broken gate, 
Dancing away like a butterfly. 


Dancing away down the dusty road, 
Into the field of clover-bloom; 

Nate was high on the half-built load, 
Whistling the song of “Home,Sweet Home.” 


Oo ee 


Wide Views in Housekeeping. 
JENNIE CAMPBELL DOUGLASS. 

There is an elegance and refinement pos- 
sible with even a very small income. Do 
with little, but have that good, is an ex- 
cellent rule. Friends of the writer lost all 
their household property in a fire, and be- 
gan life almost anew. They bought only 


To Cleanse 
and Freshen Ribbons. 


Dip the ribbon in a clean suds of Ivory 
Soap and warm water, smooth it out 
on a marble slab or pane of glass, and 
scrub one way only with a nail brush 
well lathered with Ivory Soap. When 
thoroughly cleansed rinse in clear 
water, being careful not to crease. Ree 
Place on the slab or pane while wet, 
passing your hand over it several times 
to take out all creases; leave until dry. 
If the ribbon is a long one, after scrub- 
bing and rinsing, wind it tightly about 
a round bottle with smooth surface. 
Do not remove until entirely dry. 


what they absolutely needed, and lived in 
a small apartment, but everything was 
beautiful though simple, and in exquisite 
taste. As years passed they have added to 
their six plates, spoons, knives and forks 
and other small furnishings, until now they 
can entertain more largely. There are sev- 
eral fine pictures on their walls, instead of 
the one that first appeared there, and some 
of the Perry pictures framed in passe-par- 
tout that at first relieved the barrenness 
have been given to friends who need them 
more. 

Taste in choice and arrangement count 
for much more than cost. Cordiality of 
manner and an honest joy in receiving 
guests mean more to them than elaborate 
entertainment. 

In the matter of self-improvement, sOme 
take exception to the idea of “studying 
hard’ when there is so much “drudgery” 
to weary them and occupy their time. That 
quoted word is disagreeable to me, for I 
firmly believe that the attitude of mind, 
rather than the kind of work, makes so- 
called “drudgery”; but let that pass. One 
young woman that I know studied the en- 
tire Chautauqua course in her kitchen, 
while washing dishes, preparing vegetables 
and the like. Some could not do this, be- 
ing so constituted that to accomplish either 
work or. study in the best manner they 
must concentrate their attention on but 
one thing at a time, but in that case the 
thought of pleasant study ahead makes the 
fingers fly and leads to a greater economy 
of time. Then, when the husband returns, 
or friends drop in, there is something be- 
sides the petty details of household duties 
to converse about. Are not most people 
tired of hearing women tell of their incom- 
petent help? Only one person is interested 
in that topic—the one discussing it. 

Tt is a glorious thing that children are 
being taught to read nature, for to know 
her is to love her. After listening ‘‘to stars 
and birds,” it is easier to “talk gently” 
and “act frankly,” as well as ‘“‘to hear all 
cheerfully,” and “do all bravely.” Annoy- 
ances that seemed very large in the house 
fade into mere incidents, and we see the 
present more as it will appear to us in the 
future; more as a whole than in petty de- 
tails. 

A wife very greatly needs the ability to 
take wide views, particularly in the first 
year of wedded life, when the husband’s 
tastes and disposition are not thoroughly 
understood, and small disagreements loom 
up like mountains. He has no idea that 
his wife has spent hours in mixing some 
modest-looking dich that does not taste as 
zood to him as the baked potatoes. Why 
should she care so much, he wonders, be- 
cause he prefers something else, so long as 
his appetite is satisfied? And yet, unless 
she is a very philosophical little woman 
she will wish she had gone down town or 
over to Nell’s for a good time, instead of 
poking in that old kitchen. if she uses a 
microscope at such a time upon her hus- 
band’s peculiarities, she may grow cross. 
If she uses the field glass, turning it upon 
some more distant and cheerful object, she 
will simply decide not to make that dish 
again, and go cheerfully on. 

“Await occasions!” That is hard enough. 
Henry has some peculiar little ways that 
Ought to be stopped at once, or people will 


misunderstand him and not think he is as 
nice as his wife knows he really is. So 
poor Henry, who has accumulated a little 
self-satisfaction (if for no other reason 
than because his wife saw in him enough 
virtue to make her love him), grows indig- 
nant and wonders why she married him if 
she did not like his manners. However, 
she will learn soon, if she is a woman of 
insight and reason, that with less hurry 
and more tact, those mannerisms may be 
revealed to his sight without cutting the 
pride and wounding quite so deeply. 

“Let the spiritual, unbidden and uncon- 
scious grow up through the common.” Then 
there will be little drudgery, little fretting, 
little worry. There will be joy in work, 
mental growth in planning household du- 
ties, and a general disregard of disappoint- 
ments because the eyes are fixed on life’s 
happy places. 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


j 
8724 — Ladies’ 

Tailor Made Shirt 

Waist. 32, 34, 36, 

38, 40 and 42-inch Dress. 6, 8, 10 and 

bust. 12 years. 

Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 

Patrick was offered the position of cross- 
ing tender at a small railroad station. He 
looked dubious as the meaning of the va- 
rious flags was explained. “In case of 
danger, with a train coming, of course you 
wave the red fiag,”’ said his friend. A hard 
old hand grasped his arm. “Man, dear, 
it’ll never do,” said Patrick, shaking his 
head solemnly. “I eould never trust mesilf 
to remimber to wave a red flag whin there 
was a green wan handy.” 
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The Best Paper Patterns and at 
the Lowest Price. 


None better at any price, 25c, 300, 
356c and 40c patterns not excepted. 


Catal t to all who write 
F REE our Patters nanan ‘Ye . 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 


52-54 Letayette Place, New York. 
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Mailing Galleys 
We have several thousand zinc mailing gal- 
nee, 30x14 inches inside measurement. ill 


in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 


about them. 
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At the Snake Picnic. 


It was the day of the spring snake meet. 
All the snakes had left their winter hiding 
places some time before, and every one 
had changed his or her skin, so that they 
were all in brand-new suits. 

The meet was to be at a lonely lake in 
the wood, with steep rocky ledges on one 
side. Every snake was to bring something 
for the picnic, and so this morning they 








THE STRIPED GARTER SNAKE. 


were busily wriggling round as fast as they 


could in search of dainty morsels for the 
feast. 
The first to arrive was Black Racer. He 


carried a young bird in his jaws. The little 
brown snakes were frightened almost to 
death as his great black body glided by. 

The next to arrive were a pair.of water 
snakes, each bearing a frog to add to the 
good things. Their backs were ornamented 
with light colored bands, which made them 
look as if the sunbeams were playing hide 
and seek with them, and their undersides 
were bright red. 

Soon a whole troop of striped garter 
snakes came, bringing crickets and grass- 
hoppers, and one had a ground sparrow’s 
egg. Little Grass Snake in beautiful Nile 
green followed, with a wee toad trying 
hard to get away from her. 


Listen! What is that strange noise? 
Every snake stops just where he is and 
looks toward the recky ledge. Forward 


glides a cruel looking monster in a gray 
checked suit. The hearts of the snakes 
leap into their mouths. This great fellow 
shakes his rattle again. He has not 
brought anything to help out the picnic, 
and they all know that if he does not like 
what he sees before him he may spring 
forward and bury his poisoned fangs in 
one of themselves. He catches sight of the 
frogs an1l pounces on one. He seems well 
satisfied, and the other snakes breathe free- 
ly once more. 

The picnic goes merrily on, and after- 
ward there are wrestling matches, swim- 
ming and climbing matches, and last the 
free for all race. Black Racer wins and is 
crowned with a wreath of daisies, and they 
all declare that they have had the best 
time of their lives. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


A Loyal Mother-Robin—One day in the 


spring I saw two robins building their nest 
in the woodshed on top of a rake that hung 
on a beam. Later there came three little 
robins and sometimes when I would go after 
wood the mother would be sitting on top the 
woodshed and when-I eame out she would 
fly in and give them a worm. The other 
day my dog Max and I were sitting out on 
the back porch, when there came a great 
chirping from the robins. The cat was with 
her kittens up in the woodshed chamber, 
so she quickly came down to see what the 
trouble was. The robins flew at the cat 
and dog, and such a chirping and scolding 
you never heard. They kept it up so long 
that mamma and I went out to see what 
the matter was. The robins did not want 
the cat or dog to go near the woodshed, for 
there behind the washboard sat a little 
robin, which had flown out of the nest. I 
called the dog in the house and shut the 
cat in till after supper, then we went to 
see where the robins were, and they were 
all gone.—[Edith (9), New York. 





Earning a Vacation Trip—Last summer 
my father kept saying he was going to 
take a trip, and I hoped that he would take 
me with him. So one day when he was 
talking, I said, “Papa, can’t I go with you 
on your trip?” The answer was that if I 
would help him dig and pick up potatoes 
and take them to market, I could go. I 
told him I would, and every morning got 
up early and did the chores ‘with him. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


After breakfast, we would Hitch up our 
horse, and I would drive to the field, which 
was great fun for me. When all the work 
in the potato patch had been finished and 
the potatoes brought to market, papa said 
he must paint the wagon, so the next day 
I helped him with that. Many times during 
these days the sun was so hot I thought I’d 
roast, but then I would think of my trip, 
and stick it out. The morning I was to 
go I was so tired I could hardly get ready, 
but I didn’t let on that I was, and we 
started at about 8 o’clock. We drove 10 
miles to Claremont, a New Hampshire 
village, and from there took the train to 
Lake Sunapee. I had never been in either 
an electric or steam car before, and when 
we went through little dark bridges, I 
thought we were meeting other trains. 
When we got to Lake Sunapee we took 
a ride on the lake, and then came back to 
Blodgett’s Landing and went to the hotel. 
The little grand-daughter of the owner was 
about my age, and she said I might room 
with her. She took me with her to see the 
Indians make baskets, and to other places 
of interest, and when we got back I had 
supper for the first time at a hotel. The 
next morning papa and I started for home, 
and I had a fine trip to tell my friends 
about.—[Abbie A. Whipple (11), Vermont. 





Now we have vacation. I had the prize. 

am in the third reader and am eight 
years old, and haven’t any brothers or sis- 
ters. Papa is building a new foundation 
under the barn, and I help him all I can. 
We live two miles from Split Rock.—[Al- 
fred Bazill, Wisconsin. 
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A Rainy Day Occupation. 


Draw or trace the designs without taking 
the pencil from the paper or retracing any 


















line.—-[Annie Bruce. 
A 
She: Dear, I sometimes wish 
creeds were the same. 
He: Yes. It wouldn’t be quite so com- 
plicating if we both stayed away from the 
same church. 


that our 





Wife: I’m afraid you won’t be well enough 
to go with me to Mrs Swagger’s progres- 
sive euchre party to-night. Husband. I’m 
afraid I will. 
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The Favorite Tuber. 


JEAN BLAIR BARBER, 


Potato Croquettes: To 1 cup cold riced 
potato use 1 beaten egg, 3 or 4 tablespoons 
cream, salt, pepper and a grating of nut- 
meg, with minced onion or parsley as 
desired, or a pinch of powdered herbs. Drop 
by spoonfuls into boiling fat or oil, and fry 
a delicate brown. Good with cold meat or 
sausage. 

Pot Kedgeree: To each cup of potato add 
% cup or more finely minced cooked sal- 
mon or other fish, and 1 or 2 finely-chopped 
hard-boiled eggs. Season highly with Wor- 
cestershire sauce, ketchup or currie powder 
and add cream or drawn butter to make it 
like a very thick sauce. Boil 10 minutes 
and serve on toast. This is an excellent 
and quickly made luncheon or supper dish. 

Potato Puff: To 1 cup riced potato take 
half a soda cracker rolled fine, 2 well- 
beaten eggs and 1 cup rich milk. Season 
with salt, white pepper and celery salt. 
Beat well, and pour into a hot buttered 
pudding dish. Bake in a rather brisk oven 
till set, about 20 minutes. Left overs of 
boiled or fried onion, finely minced, improve 


‘this dish. 


Potato and Cheese: Use 1 smali cup 
grated cheese, preferably Parmesan or 
Edam, to each generous cup of riced potato. 
For this amount use 2 well-beaten eggs 
and a large cup rich milk. Season with 
salt, nutmeg and cayenne pepper or papri- 
ka, adding minced parsley and onion if 
liked. Beat all thoroughly with a fork. 
Pour into a hot buttered dish, dust with 
cracker crumbs and bake until set and 
well browned. This is a hearty dish for 
those denied meat. 

Corn Fritters: To each cup canned corn, 
chopped fine, add 1 cup potato, 1 spoon 
onion juice or grated onion, salt and white 
pepper, a grating of nutmeg and a little 
very finely minced parsley. Beat into this 
2 eggs and enough cream to make a batter. 
If the corn and potato are both moist, use 
less cream; if dry, more in proportion. Drop 
from a spoon into boiling fat and fry a 
deep brown. 

Salad, New Style: Make a salad dress- 
ing as follows: A teaspoon sugar, 1 scant 
teaspoon salt, pinch of mustard, a little 
paprika, 1 tablespoon vinegar, a_ well- 
beaten egg, butter the size of a hazelnut. 
Use a bit of garlic or mint leaf for flavor- 
ing, removing it when the dressing is 
cooked. Heat this mixture in a cup set in 
boiling water, and stir until it thickens. 
Add oil or cream until it is the consistency 
of thin cream, using more vinegar if need- 
ed. Have the riced potatoes in a deep dish. 
Toss them lightly with a fork and mix with 
them minced parsley and young onions. 
Pour over them the warm dressing and 
toss until uniformly flavored and colored. 
Set away tocool. Serve in neatly arranged 
heaps on beds of lettuce cr cress, with thin 
slices of radish as garnish. This is a pleas- 
ing and novel form of potato salad, and 
found by many to be much more digestible 
than that made with sliced potatoes. 


Apple Variations. 


RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT. 


Apples with Sweet Potatoes: Boil 6 good- 
sized sweet potatoes. When cold, scrape 
and cut into slices lengthwise. After dip- 
ping each piece in melted butter, lay into 


a baking pan. Pare and slice 4 sour ap- . 


ples, place on top of the potatoes and add 
a sprinkling of sugar. Then pour over the 
apples and potatoes 1 cup milk and bake 
in a slow oven. 

Apple Salad: Form baskets of well- 
shaped rosy red apples by cutting off the 
tops and with a spoon scraping out the 
inside so as to leave only the shell of the 
apple. Refill the apple with a salad com- 
posed of equal parts apples, hickory nuts 
and celery chopped fine and seasoned with 
salt. Cover the tops of the baskets with 
salad dressing. Arrange on small plates, 
garnish with celery leaves and red beets 
cut in fancy shapes. 

A Novel Way of Baking Apples: Placea 
layer of thinly sliced apples in the bottom 
of an earthen ware pudding dish. Cover 
with finely chopped raisins, walnuts, grated 
nutmeg, a generous amount of sugar and a 
tablespoonful of water. Continue the lay- 
ers until the dish is full with the apples 
on top. Cover and cook in a moderate 
oven until soft, turn into a giass dish and 
let become cold. Just before serving, pour 
over the mixture a custard made of the 





THE GOOD COOK 


yolks of 3 eggs, 4 tablespoons sugar, 2 cups 
milk thickened with a little cornstarch. 
Flavor with nutmeg. 

Sour Apple Juice: At any time during 
the year appleade is a delightful drink. To 
make it you will need to wash and cut into 
thick slices 1 dozen sour apples, cover with 
water and allow to simmer until soft. 
Strain, sweeten to taste, bottle and - ice 
before serving. 

Quince and Apple Pie: Line a deep pie 
dish with flaky piecrust. Cover the bottom 
with a thin layer of quince marmalade 
and spread apple sauce thickly on top of 
the quince, then another layer of the mar- 
malade and so proceed until the dish is 
full. Bake slowly, and when done top with 
a meringue made of 4 tablespoons powder- 
ed sugar, the beaten whites of 2 eggs fla- 
vored with lemon essence. Spread smooth- 
ly and brown slightly. 

Apple Cake: Three eggs, 1 cup sugar, 1 
heaping cup flour, 2 tablespoons hot water 
and % teaspoon baking powder. Mix the 
dry ingredients together and rub through 
a sieve. Add the eggs which have been 
beaten, and lastly the water. Beat well. 
Bake in layer tins in a rather hot oven, 
and spread while warm with the follow- 
ing filling: Pare and slice 6 large, firm ap- 
ples. Put into a saucepan, cover with wa- 
ter and cook until tender. Then = rub 
through a colander and add 1 teaspoon but- 
ter, the white of 1 egg beaten to a froth. 
Sugar and flavor to taste. Cover the top 
of the cake with frosting. 

Sweet Apple Pickles: Take 4 lbs sweet 
apples. Pare but leave whole, and stick in 
every apple 3 or more cloves. Steam until 
tender but not soft. Into a preserving ket- 
tle pour 2% pts vinegar, % oz mace, 1 oz 
green preserved ginger, a sliced lemon, 1% 
lb sugar and 1 teaspoon each allspice and 
cinnamon, tied into separate bags. After 
the syrup has boiled 15 minutes put in the 
apples and simmer five minutes longer. 
Fill cans with the fruit and seal. 

Apple Chili Sauce: Pare, core and cut into 
small pieces 4 Ibs sour apples, 8 tomatoes, 
3 onions finely minced, and 2 red peppers. 
Put into a porcelain-lined kettle with 1 Ib 
brown sugar and 2 qts vinegar. Cook until 
thick. Turn into a pan and add to the mix- 
ture chopped raisins, 1 oz each ground mus- 
tard, ginger, salt and 1 teaspoon pepper. 
Stir thoroughly and when perfectly cold 
put into wide mouthed bottles, seal and 
keep in a cool place. This recipe makes a 
delightful accompaniment to meat, and is 
just the thing for many kinds of salads. 


Fried Green Tomatoes—Select nice, large 
tomatoes. Cut in rather thin slices, sprinkle 
with salt, pepper and sugar, dip into flour 
and fry in a well-buttered frying pan. A 
sliced onion may be fried with them, if one 
likes the flavor. These are a pleasing relish 
with fish balls. 


Chocolate Macaroons—Melt 3 oz choco- 
late. Mix with 1 lb powdered sugar, and 
the whites of 3 eggs. When mixed to a 
smooth paste, roll to a quarter-inch thick- 
ness, cut out and bake in a hot oven, on 
tins well dusted with flour and sugar.— 
{Lillian M, Clark. 


Saratoga Chips—These are delicious if 
properly coooked. Scrape the peel off raw 
potatoes and slice them very thin indeed 
with a potato slicer. Sprinkle with salt, 
and let them stand a half hour in ice cold 
water. Take out and dry thoroughly by 
placing them between two soft towels. Fry 


in a kettle of very hot fat, salted. They wil 
cook quickly. They can be kept hot in the 
oven, or can be eaten cold. Care must be 
taken to fry carefully so that they are q 
uniform brown.—[Marjory March. 

Molasses Cookies—Two eggs, 2 cups mo- 
lasses, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup lard, 2-3 cup hot 
water, 4 teaspoons soda, 3 teaspoons cream 
tartar, a little cassia, ginger and salt.—[Mrg 
= ee. m. 


Laplanders—Take 1 pt flour, 1 pt milk, 
2 eggs (beaten separately), a pinch of salt, 
1 tablespoon ‘butter. Stir in white of eggs 
last. Have pan very hot, drop in large 
spoonful for each biscuit.—[{Martha Abbott 
Barry. 


Spiced Tomatoes: Take red and yellow 
pear-shaped tomatoes prick each two or 
three times with a fork. Sprinkle with salt 
and let stand over night. Pack in a % gal 
glass jar and caver with vinegar, prepared 
as follows: To 1 pt vingar, add 1 teaspoon 
cloves, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
allspice, 1 teaspoon pepper and tablespoon 
sugar. The spice should be ground. Let 
this come to a boil, and pour it over the 
tomatoes. After they get cold, tie strong 
paper over them.—[Lady Woodsum. 


Buttermilk Muffins—Two eggs, 1 qt but- 
termilk, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 1 
tablespoon hot water, 1 teaspoon salt, and 
flour enough to make a good batter. - Beat 
the eggs well, add them to the buttermilk, 
then the flour, salt and soda. Pour into 
muffin pans and bake in a quick oven.— 
{Laura Wildman. 


Get in the habit of frying in deep fat. 
You don’t eat nearly as much grease in 
that way. 


Use butter or lard on the hands when 
kneading bread. 


RING EDGING. 
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NARROW POINTED EDGING. 





with a cheap coating. 
If glazing helps coffee 
why aren’t the high- 
priced Mochas and Javas 
glazed also? 


Lion Coffee 


is not glazed. It is per- 
fectly pure and has a 
delicious flavor. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 


Banner Lye 
The best help in cleaning house- 


hold and farm utensils. 
Makes pure soap without boiling. 


Don’t You Want the Best ? 


Don’t you want Comfort ? 
Don’t you want to be 
cured ? 
fe Then why wear a stiff, hard 
Sy pressure vice-like truss ? t 
he Axion Elastic Truss, worn 
with perfect comfort night 
and day. . Guaranteed to fit 
w perfectly and to hold any 
New Patented Improvements rupture during the mostactivé 
“ exercise. Impossible for it to 
shift or slip. Does not chafe or hurt in any way. Worn 
with comfort by the tenderest infant or strongest man. 
Investigate! Illustrated catalogne and directions for 
self measurement sent sealed. Write to Dept. D 








AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York 
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Ring Lace. 


ror edging ruffles, bureau scarf ends or 
anything that requires a rich, heavy finish, 
this design is suitable. Coarse or fime thread 
may be used, according to worker’s prefer- 
ence. Make 16 ch, join: over this 35 s c. 
Turn, make s c in back loops of these st, 
catch last one with slip st to first one. 

Turn 8 e¢ in each of first 3 st, ch 4, put 
nook through two front threads of last s c 
made and make a sc; this forms a picot. 
Make 12 of these picots with 3 s c between 
and fasten thread. 

Tie thread between 2d and 3d p from top 
one, ch 10, catch in center of top of ring 
with s e, ch 10, catch between 2d and. 3d p 
on other side; turn, s c 20 over each of 
these ch, turn, s c in back loops of s c un- 
derneath, turn, s c 3, then p,,repeat till there 
are 5 p, finish other half toecorrespond. In 
making following sections, join as made at 
2 lower p of scallops as shown. When 
making upper sections, join them to lower 
ones as shown, the 5 lower p of upper ring 
to the 6 p of scallops of lower sections. 

Heading: S c 1 in first p, ch 4, 1 sc in next 
p, ch 5, thread over hook 3 times, pick up 
a loop through p of 2d scallop, thread over, 





work off 4, 2 at a time, thread over, pick 
up loop through opposite p of ist scallop, 
thread over, work off 2, then 3 and then 2 st; 


ch 5, s c in next p, ch 4, s.c in next p, re- 
peat these details across. 

24d row—D c in each. of first 2 st, ch 2, 
skip 2, 1 d ec in each of next 2, repeat. 

3d row—S c across work. 

D cc 1 in every 3d st, with 2 ch between. 


a 


Homemade Grape Wine. 





Bruise the grapes, which must be per- 
fectly ripe. To each gallon of grapes put 
a gallon of water. Let the whole remain 
a week without being stirred. At the end 
of that time draw off the liquor very care- 
fully, and put to each gallon of liquor 3 
Ibs granulated sugar. Let it ferment in a 
temperate situation. When fermented, stop 
it up tight; -In the course of six months it 
will be fit to. bottle. Fine results will be 
obtained if directions. are -.earefully fol- 
lowed.—_{Miss A. V. E.;. Vermont. 

When the grapes aré<- jist half ripe, 
gather, then. pound in a tuk, and to every 
quart of mashed fruit add 2 qts water. Let 
this stand for two weeks, then draw off 
liquid and add 3 lbs loaf sugar. .When the 
sugar is dissolved, cask it, and when done 
working, bung it dewn. [In six months 
bottle and wire corks tightly. This wine 
will be found equal to fine champagne.— 
[Mrs E. M. Williams. 

Pick the grapes from the stems and 
pound them’ to a pulp with pestle, in a 
large stone jar. Let them remain for 48 
hours, without adding any water. Then 
strain the juice through a cheesecloth bag, 
and add 3 Ibs sugar to every gallon of 
juice, in a wide-mouth jar, tied over with 
cheesecloth. Skim the ferment every day 
for one week; keep the jar covered with 
the cheesecloth, ‘and continue to skim it 
twice a week for six weeks longer. Then 
strain the wine again, through a _  fiannel 
bag, -which wil make it perfectly clear. 
sottle. up, cork. and. seal, and if. fermenta- 
tion is over when bottled, this wine will 
keep for 20 years and more.—[Mrs G. T. 
Drennan. 

This recipe is for wild grapes. Pick off 
the grapes, measure and mash with a 
potato masher (an old-fashioned wooden 
one is best). To every gallon of grapes add 
2 qts water, and put all together in an 
earthen or granite iron vessel. Set on the 
back of the stove, where it will get hot 
but not boil. Stir occasionally and keep 
hot for from two to three hours. Pour into 
a muslin bag, let drain but do not squeeze. 
Sweeten the juice to taste, tie a thin cloth 
over it and set in a warm place until it 
ferments, then bottle and cork, and keep 
in a cool place until wanted. .This wine is 
excellent, especially in  sickness.—{ Millie 
Honaker. 

Mash the grapes and put them through 4 
cloth;: put the skins in a-tub ‘after squeez- 
ing them, with barely. enough water. to 
cover them; strain the juice thus obtained 
into the first portion. Put 2 Ibs sugar to 
one gallon of the mixture, let it stand in 
an open tub to ferment, covered with a 
cloth, for a period of from three to seven 
days, skimming. every morning. Put the 
juice in a cask,: leave it: open for-24 hours, 
then bung it -up,. and: put clay over the 
bung to,exclude the air. . Let’ it remain 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


until March, when it should be drawn off 
and bottled. A _ reliable recipe,—fMabel 
Mortimer. 

The following recipe ts for unfermented 
grape wine for church (or home) use; which 
I helped make last fall. Take ‘half a 
bushel of ripe grapes, stemmed and washed, 
put in an agate kettle with water enough 
to keep from burning, cook till the grapes 
are done, strain, then add more water to 
the pulp and strain. Add the second mix- 
ture to the first, with 8 Ibs white sugar. 
Simmer slowly for three-quarters of an 
hour, bottle and seal. ates S wt. &. 


Elderberry Wine. 


Pick the berries clean and put them in a 
jar, place them in the oven or back of thé 
stove to draw out all the juice, then strain, 
and to every 1 qt juice add 4 qts water, 
8 Ibs coarse sugar, % Ib raisins cut small, 
1 oz bruised ginger, a little mace, cinnamon 
and nutmeg, boil one hour, then pour it 
into a large jar without straining, and 
when cool enough add one compressed 
yeast cake. When it has fermented about 
a week, strain into stone jugs and set in 
a cool place, tie a piece of muslin oyer to 
keep out the dust, and keep filled up every 
day with some of the liquor until fermen- 
tation ceases, then put in the corks firmly,— 
they do not need to be tied down. ft is 
then ready for use.—{Mrs Lucy Parish. 

A 3-qt basin of stemmed berries; mash 
all fine, pour off juice, then pour enough 
hot water over pulp to make 1 gal, working 
well with spoon to extract all juice, strain, 
then add a small piece of ginger root or 
other whole spices to suit taste, 4 lbs gran- 
ulated sugar and half a yeast cake softened 
in water. Mix well in large crock and. set 
away in cool place to work.—{Guerin. 

Pour 8 qts boiling water over 16 gts elder- 
berries, let stand from. ten to 12 hours, 
stirring now and then, strain, pressing out 
all the juice; then to every 4 ats juice add 
3 lbs sugar, .1 oz powdered cinnamen and 
% ow powdered cloves.. Let. this boil five 
minutes, and then set it away in a stone 
jar in a warm place, with a cloth thrown 
lightly over the top, to ferment for three 
weeks. When it is done, rack it off care- 
fully so as not to disturb the lees. Bottle 
and seal well. This quantity will make over 
three gallons of wine.—[Lady Woodsum. 
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Canning Pears and Peaches. 








Pears: Take 10 Ibs fruit, pared, halved 
and cored, 5 lbs sugar, 1 lemon, sliced, tea- 
spoon ground cinnamon, 1 teaspoon grated 
nutmeg and a piece of .ginger root .three 
inches ‘long. .Tie the.~cinnamen . and... aut- 
meg loosely in a thin muslin bag. Cook 
all together till the pears turn pink, then 
bottle and seal hot. 

Peaches: Pare the peaches and cut in 
halves, or leave them whole, as you prefer. 
Allow 1 cup sugar to 1 pt water. Boil and 
skim. Put in as many peaches as will 
cover the bottom of the kettle, and let them 
boil up once. Take out with a silver fork, 
or wire spoon, and pack them neatly in the 
jars. Fill up with boiling syrup, and seal. 
If the peaches are hard, drop them as you 
pare them into boiling water, and cook 
carefully until nearly tender. Then take 
out onto large plates, being careful to keep 
the pieces separate. When all are cooked, 
put them into the weep for a few minutes. 


A Cold Di Dinner. 


LAURA WHITTEMORE. 





Really, a cold dinner can be eaten with a 
relish very often on warm days, especially 
when we stop to think of the s “ge of ja- 
bor and unnecessary heat chat <“: brings 
about. 

Cook vegetables enough the day before. 
You don’t need to have potatoes, but peas, 
beans, beets, cabbage, onions, corn and to- 
matoes are all good eaten cold. Of course 
there are numerous meats that are fre- 
quently served cold, and any number of 
drinks. 

The only difference between this sort of 
dinner and any other is that everything is 
served cold instead of only a few things. 
And, after all, it is a good deal a matter 
of habit, this eating so much hot food. 
We can taste food that isn’t smoking hot 
from the stove, and it will taste good, too. 

After one begins to eat an occasional 
cold dinner, it will be surprising how many 
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palatable dishes can be served in that way, 
There is the list of cereals that are deli- 
cious eaten cold with milk or cream. They 
can be poured into a pretty mold when 
first cooked, so as to appear in an appetiz- 
ing manreér. 

Whatever can be served without any 
cooking, even the day before, is a still fur- 
ther. eeconomizing of energy. Nuts are one 
of the nourishing raw foods that are not 
always appreciated. They must be thor- 
oughly masticated, so never eat them when 
in a hurry, and do not finish a hearty meal 
with them. Nothing is better than plain 
fruit, as it is in season, for dessert—if one 
must havé something different at the end 
of a.dinner. We hardly need a great va- 
riety to make an appetizing meal. 

Narrow Pointed Rdging—cast on 7 st. 
ist row—Sl 1, k 2 tog, o 2, k 2 tog, o 2, k 2 
tog. 2d row-—Sl 1, k 1*and p 1 alternately 
out of each double put-over, k rest plain, 


3d row—Sl 1, k 2 tog, o 2, k 2 tog, k 1, o 2, 
k 2tog. 4th row—Sl 1, k L p1,k3, pi, k 2. 
5th row—Sl 1, k 2 tog, 0 2, k 2 tog, k 2, o 2, 
k 2 tog. 6th row—Si.4, k 1, p 1, & 4, p 1, k 2, 
ith rew—$1 1, k 2 tog, o 2, k 2 tog, k 3, o 2, 
k 2 tog. 8th row—Sl 1, k1,p1,k6, pl, k 2. 
9th row-—Si 1, k 2, o 2, k 2.tog, k 1, o 

times, k 2 tog, k 1, 0 2, k 2 tog. 10th row— 
S11,k 1, p1, k 3; p 1 and k 1 out of the rest 
of the put-overs; k.3,p 1, k 2.. lith row— 
S} 1, k 2 tog, o 2,,k 2 tog, k 7, o 2, k 2 tog. 
12th row—Cast off.8, leaving 6 on left-hand 
needle, k 3, p1, k 2. Repeat from ist row.— 


[A. K. T. 





To Clear Coffee-—Always wash eggs well 
before using, then save the shells until af- 
ter the meal is over, or until you have time 
to separate the membrane from éach shell, 
which, however, must be done -before they 
have dried. Discard the shells and spread 
the linings upon a plate and place where 
they will dry,—a cool oven or’sunny window 


@s a goad place, When you make coffee put 


in a few’ pieces of the films: When eggs are 
high this“will be appreciated by those who 
use them for clearing coffee.—{Clarinda L. 
3urnis. 





Mother’s Hop Yeast—I went to work and 


made some hop. yeast like mother’s, juat as 
near as I eould remember, for .she never 
had a written rule. I took a handful of 
hops, put them in. 2 pts cold water, and 
boiled 20 minutes. This was strained, 2 
mashed potatoes. were added, with salt, and 
flour to make thick and smooth. When it 
was milk-warm I put in 1 yeast cake and 
the water the potatoes were cooked in. It 
was set to rise in a warm place. At night 
my. bread was mixed with 1 cup of the 
yeast. The remainder was bottled and set 
in-a cold place for future use. At the next 
yeast making I used 1 cup this yeast instead 
of the cake, and less potato water. This 
yeast keeps for two weeks, .but.. mother 
brewed yeast once a week.—/Edith Barnes, 





Cider Wine—Professor Hosford, a cele- 
brated chemist, sent the following recipe to 
the Massachusetts horticultural society, rec- 
ommending it for general trial. Let the 
new cider from sour apples (ripe, sound 
fruit) ferment from one to three weeks, 
as the weather is warm or cool. When it 
has attained to a lively fermentation, add 
to each gallon, according to its. acidity, 
from half a pound to two pounds of white 
crushed sugar, and let the whole ferment 
until it possesses precisely the taste which 
it is desired should be permanent. Pour 
out a quart of the cider, and add for each 
gallon, one-fourth ounce of sulphite of 
lime (net sulphate). Mix well and return 
te the fermenting liquid. Agitate briskly 
and thoroughly for a few moments, and 
let the cider settle. . Fermentation will 
cease. at once. After a few days draw off 
carefully and bottle. Cork loosely, it will 
become a sparkling cider wine and may be 
kept indefinitely. (Follow directions ex- 
actly.)—[Mabel Mortimer. 





Parsley Jelly—Take a large quantity of 
thick and strong parsley stalks and leaves. 
Wash well. Then press firmly into pre- 
serving pan, adding boiling water sufficient 
to half cover it. Boil one hour and strain. 
To each pint of liquid take % lb best loaf 
sugar and stir until melted. Then place 
on firé and boil 20 minutes.—[E. M. W. 





To Hull Corn—One large mixing spoon 
soda to 1 qt corn. Cover with water and 
let it soak over night. Boil in the same 
water till the hulls will rub off.—fJennie Li 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR BROOD SOWS AND PIGS. 


Vouin, South Daxora. 

International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis Minn. 

GEnTLEMEN:—“International Stock Food’’ gives 
excellent satisfaction to all my customers. I have used 
it and can say that for brood sows and young pigs it is 
the best preparation I have ever used, both to maintain 
health and promote growth. 

L. G. PALMER, 


Druggist and Stockraiser, 


MBernetions! Steck Pood” te prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots and Barks. 
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IT CONTAINS #3 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, oars, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. *y 
these {lustre 
Tetertaary Department tant Will Sere You Hundreds of Delle, This ilusheatod Shock Book alse gives Description» mind History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, deste, 
Bogs and Poultry of All Kinds. The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and £2” Answer These 3 Questions: 
ist—Name this Paper. 2ad—How much stock have you? Srd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


[ tA Gavital Pata im stones. | International Stock Food Co., Minne, U. 8. A.’ 


Capital Paid in, $1,000, 
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PLOWING MADE EASY. torspatcurror 2 device hich will prove a greater boon © She A Steady Water Su ply] 
is the sure result of the use of our 


Webster 


“Handy Man 


Gasollie Engine. 


Walking beam pump 
jack attached. Fitsany 
pump and suited to 
either deep or shallow 
wells, Best thing ever 
- made for the purpose. 
11-2 Full Horée Power. Pulley for belting to 
light machinery—grinding, separating cream, 
churning, spraying, irrigating, etc. Simple, 
safe, efficient. Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog of Vertical and Horizontal Engines ofall kinds. FREE. 


WEBSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, — 












































Fat) J Ensilage 
: Be Cutter 
Exhibition Does a cuts hay, 


stock won’t get scratched, or their beauty marred / 
in PAGE fence enclosures. and Alls the a open see ee oe 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. d by one machine. 
2 aie Sold on full larantee. 
re Write for catalogue. 
Joseph Dick ° 
Aguicultaral Works, 
Canton, Ohio. 


VORAULIC _ PREPARED FELT ROOFING, 


The Gem Fall-Circle Baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest CIDE ReP RESS - y r “Eagle” B a Lo seg Made of two sheets 
Co NIU saturated felt, between sheets waterproof 


baler. Made of wrought steel. ted by 1 or 2 horses. and thecider will be better, 

Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. Sold on no days’ trial. Catalogue yd and will meophe a. i mi cement making a solid, flexible snows! t can 

fron. Adires G0, ERTEL 00., Quiney, Til. t buy until you get our entaloqun, BP bs con cag ences removing she old rook: On 
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farmer than any invention of the age. By the use of our trucks which are 
easily attached to any beam plow, new or old. a furrow uniform in width and 
able how easy the truck does away with the hard labor of plowing.” If you 
would profit by the experience of everyone who has used — you would 77 
construction and operation. Arms malleable iron. Axle chilled stee 
GENTS WANTED. Fast sellereverywhere. Big money for workers. No 
. THE BEST FENCE 
S ntiieuantll 
ou WIC Can be made at the actual cost of wire, 
Two Heese Fall Circle = Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight.° 
waa OTHE DUPLEX MACHINE 
; in construction, runs pt. works —— A 
make the solid compact bales ; enton Trial. Plain, barb 
that fill cars and save freight. KITSELMA RS, 
Munclosin indiana@e 
Guaranteed ~~. . opening is 
A almost double 
Low bridge—7 inches 
high—for horses to step 
its work—so does the tier— 
no digging holes for wheels. 
KING OF THE HAY FIELDS, 
Write for free catalogue. 


depth can be secured. Mr. Shaffer, of Newfield, N. Y.,. writes: ‘‘It is remark- 
delay a day in orderi a set. Our new trucks are guaranteed yeaa te 
charge for territory. WONDER PLOW CO.,14 Factory St., St. Clair, Mich. 
Over 100 Styles, and 50 to 70 rods per day, 
BALING PRESSES abeot Seo mest sin, Sesio 
at wholesale prices. Catalog > on 
Capacity Ita feed Zoe Box D lt 
the size of others. 
over. Press stands up to 
Adapted to bank barns. 
Sandwich Mtg. Co., 120 Main St.,Sandwich, Ills. 

















co. 
ain lead, Ohie. ay i quiring no special tools. Each roll contains 
ss St Mt, Gil eo ‘igi 108 square feet. Price complete with cement 
| for two coats, caps and nails to lay, per roll, 
allt ti $i. Also a few rolls, 3 ply, , roll, 
Ask for Catalogue No 











Fill the Cer Full. 





They are Balers, 
not mere bundlers of hay. The bales are even in size and 
so compact that they put fall weights ia ear. That 
Saves Freight. That is like ‘finding money.” Largest 
feed opening. Require less power than any similar machine 
of same capacity. Made in 88 styles and sizes for horse or 
ateam power. Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 








COLLINS PLOW CO., 1118 Hampehire St., QUINCY, ILL, 








MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRE 0., 
216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








EPARATORS AND fiat! el 


For 1,2 and 3 horses, with governor; level or 
oron tread. Catalogue free. 5° 


powers, Corn Shellers . Feed Mills,Steel PRoliers, Mowers, 
es, Cultivators, Saws, Engines—3 to 2> H.P., mounted or 
Sationary. The Messinger Mfs. Co., Tatamy, Pa. 


WEL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shaliow wells in any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Pperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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Pa HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and iron Sis Chicage 
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Catalo Free t All Our Brief Descriptive 
0 s Catalogue (16 pagés) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for.the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue Ay Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thor y Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
contatting: Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three cents ia 
stamps—hich only pays the the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD C COMPANY, 


52 Latayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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